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WHO SAID THERE WAS A CLASSIC 
OF MUSIC? 


Luke Waring* 


Abstract 


For almost a thousand years, Chinese scholars have debated the exis- 
tence of a Classic of Music in pre-Qin times. Some say the text once 
existed but was later lost; others say it was incorporated into other 
works, or that it only existed as a collection of musical scores. Some say 
it never existed at all. Though Western scholars have tended to sidestep 
the issue, most have at least assumed that it was believed during Han 
that a music classic had once existed. 


Not only is there no convincing evidence that a music classic existed 
during the Warring States era, however, few if any in the Han believed 
that it had. Indeed, the first claims that a Classic of Music had once 
existed emerged only in the latter part of the Six Dynasties era. This 
article will introduce the debates that have animated scholars on this 
controversy, examine the evidence for the existence of a pre-Qin music 
classic, and identify when Chinese scholars came to believe that sucha 
text had once existed. I will argue that the belief that a classic music text 
had previously been extant reflects early medieval misunderstandings 
of the role occupied by written texts in antiquity. 


Introduction 


For almost a thousand years, Chinese scholars have debated the exis- 
tence of a Classic of Music (Yue #2, Yue jing #22) in pre-Qin 7 (221-206 
B.C.E.) times.t Some say the text once existed but was later lost, possibly 
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utexas.edu. 
I presented an early version of this article at the 2019 Annual Meeting of the Western 


Branch of the American Oriental Society in Davis, California, where I was able to 
benefit from conversations with Michael Fuller, Donald Harper, Antje Richter, Stuart 
Sargent, and Anna Shields. I would also like to thank Sarah Allan, Billy French, Wen-Yi 
Huang, and the two anonymous reviewers for their help with the final version. 
Needless to say, any remaining errors are my own. 

1. Indeed, even the Qianlong Emperor #Z#7# (r. 1735-1796) was moved to wonder 
in verse “why the Classic of Music alone was not transmitted” “4% (a] 32 fife (Hf; see Tian 
Jun HÆ, “Yue jing’ kaoyi” (4828) E, Beifang luncong 2013.2, 116. 
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in the so-called “burning of the books” that is supposed to have taken 
place in 213 B.C.E. Others say it was incorporated into other works, such 
as the Shi jing ¥F%, the Li ji #2c, or the Zhou li jat, or that it only ever 
existed as a collachien of musical scores. Some say it never existed at all. 
The controversy shows no sign of abating, with dozens of articles pub- 
lished in Chinese in the past decade alone. Despite this, however, schol- 
ars outside China have had remarkably little to say about the Classic of 
Music. Though Western scholars have tended to sidestep the issue of 
whether the text actually existed, or what its contents might have been, 
most have at least assumed that it was believed during the Han 7 (202 
B.C.E.-220 C.E.) that some sort of classic music text had once been extant.4 
A close reading of textual sources from the Warring States (c. 475-221 
B.C.E.) and Early Imperial (221 B.C.E.—220 C.E.) eras calls this assumption 
into question. Not only is there no convincing evidence that a classic 
music text existed during the Warring States, but, judging by the sur- 
viving sources, few if any in the four centuries of the Han believed that 
it had. As we will see, the first explicit claims that a Classic of Music had 
once existed, as well as the first attempts to explain what might have 


2. The most important statements on this topic were collected in the Qing }# (1644- 
1912) by Zhu Yizun R$% (1629-1709), who incorporated them into his monumental 
Jingyi kao 283879. See the Sibu beiyao UM Fé edition (Taipei: Taiwan Zhonghua, 
1965), 167.1a-6a. For more recent overviews that take into account the views of con- 
temporary ee see Zhou Yutong JAP], Zhou Yutong jingxueshi lunzhu xuanji j&i 

FERA ELE (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin, 1983), 209; Tian Jun, “Lidai “Yue 
jing’ lunshuo liupai kao” FERR (S826) iman ITI, Zhongguo yinyuexue 2010.4, 31-35; 
Yuan Jianjun #22, “Xiandai xin rujia Xiong Shili de yinyue sixiang tanxi” FG tif 
RAG TIA ae BEM, Jilin yishu xueyuan xuebao 2015.2, 2-5; Nie Linxiao PER, 
“Yue ben wujing’—cong jingxueshi yu ‘liuyi’ jiaoxue huodong jiedu ‘Yue jing’ yi’an” 
“SEAS AERC” ERER “NER” EATERIES “SRC” SESE, Renmin yinyue 2011.8, 
59-62; Wang Oizhou = #5, “Yue jing’ shenmi” (422%) HY, Jiangxi shifan daxue 
xuebao 52.1 2019, 79-90; and Fu Daobin (ät, “Yue jing bu que’ yu Zhoudai yinyue 
jingdian de tixixing goucheng” “ERPE HAE (RE SAG HL aS Ae MERE, Ha’er bin 
gongye daxue xuebao (shehui kexue ban) 22.1 (2020), 58-69. 

3. One exception is Erica Brindley, “Cultural Identity and the Canonization of 
Music in Early China,” Monumenta Serica 64.2 (2016), 257-60, who argues that the 
“canon” of music was probably a “cultural repertoire” rather than a fixed text in antiq- 
uity (257). 

4. See, for example, Michael Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2001), 20; Nylan, The Chinese Pleasure Book (New York: Zone Books, 
2018), 81-82, 279, 309; and Michael Hunter, “Early Sources for Confucius,” in A Concise 
Companion to Confucius, ed. Paul R. Goldin (Hoboken: Wiley Blackwell, 2017), 17. The 
vast majority of Chinese scholars also adopt this position. A notable exception is Deng 
Ansheng $24, “Lun ‘liuyi’ yu ‘liujing’”” im E Bl “XR,” Nankai xuebao 2000.2, 
1-9, though Wang Baoxuan + f##%, Xi-Han jingxue a ERE (Taipei: 
Dongda tushu gongsi, 2008), 34 also doubts that the existence of a music classic was 
universally accepted in Western Han [42 (202 B.C.E.—9 C.E.). 
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happened to the text, emerged only in the latter part of the Six Dynasties 
7x4} era (220-589 C.E.). Though many have argued otherwise, there is 
simply no evidence to suggest that descriptions in Warring States and 
Early Imperial texts of music (yue #2) refer to a canonized text, some sort 
of proto-canon, or a technical manual consisting largely or exclusively 
of musical notations. Instead, such passages talk of music as sound, 
practice, and performance, or as a category of learning and instruction 
that likely included a loosely constituted repertoire of prescriptive state- 
ments (not always written down) that was nevertheless always centered 
on music qua music and not a classic text on that subject. 

The purpose of this article is thus three-fold: it will introduce the 
debates (both historical and contemporary) that have animated Chinese 
scholars on the subject of this controversy, examine the evidence for the 
existence of a pre-Qin music classic, and identify when Chinese scholars 
came to believe that such a text had once existed. In the process, I will 
argue that the mistaken belief—apparently first articulated only in the 
fifth century c.e.—that a classic music text had previously been extant 
reflects early medieval misunderstandings of the role occupied by writ- 
ten texts in antiquity, and derives ultimately from the increased textual- 
ization of classical knowledge and discourse over the course of the early 
and early medieval periods. 


Warring States Evidence for a Pre-Qin Music Classic 


In scouring pre-Qin documents for evidence of a music classic, we run 
into the vexing question of what constitutes a “Warring States source.”> 
It is now well understood that, owing to the efforts of Liu Xiang #1 |=] 
(79-8 B.C.E.) and his son Liu Xin SIBK (46 B.C.E.—23 C.E.) at the end of 
Western Han, most of the texts that have traditionally been assigned 
to the Warring States era were in fact extensively edited and often sig- 
nificantly reformulated in the second half of the first century B.C.E. as 
part of Emperor Cheng’s }2 77 (r. 33-7 B.C.E.) library project. Happily, 
over the course of the past fifty or so years, archaeologically excavated 
sites have furnished scholars with genuine Warring States documents, 
and several of these have been widely cited as incontrovertible evidence 
that a music classic existed in antiquity. On closer inspection, however, 


5. On this point, see Martin Kern, “Kongzi as Author in the Han,” in Confucius and 
the Analects Revisited: New Perspectives on Composition, Dating, and Authorship, ed. 
Michael Hunter and Martin Kern (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 270. 

6. Ban Gu HEIE] (32-92 c.£.), Han shu %4 (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1962), 30.1701. See 
also Piet van der Loon, “On the Transmission of the Kuan-tzu,” T’oung Pao 41.1-2 
(1952), 357-93- 
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the passages in these manuscripts lend but little support to the idea that 
a music classic existed in the pre-Qin period. Instead, they are more 
plausibly interpreted as evidence that music was widely regarded as 
an important cultural practice and category of classical learning during 
this time.” 

Take, for example, the first Thicket of Sayings (Yucong ###%) manuscript 
from Guodian #5) Tomb 1 (Hubei ja#JE, c. 300 B.c.E.), which contains 
the following passage:® 


ALS Ris Mth © (slips 36-37) 


ees Zt ° (slips 38-39) 
BK PUB ESZE e (slips 40-41) 
fe? ZF Tuk (= f) th > (slip 42) 

BE > BUA BV aye tit, © (slip 43) 


=> att e (slip 44) 


I 
1) 


Changes are the means by which Heaven’s way and the human way 
are joined. 


Odes are the means by which ancient and current intentions are joined. 


Spring and Autumn Annals are the means by which ancient and cur- 
rent affairs are joined. 


Rituals are methods of conduct for use in social interaction. 
Music is partly about production and partly about instruction. 


Documents are ... 1° 


7. In my translations, I adopt Erica Brindley’s (“Cultural Identity and the Canoniza- 
tion of Music in Early China,” 258 n. 6) method of capitalizing the first letter but leav- 
ing the word itself unitalicized (Odes, Documents, and so on) to reflect the oft-found 
ambiguity as to whether it denotes the title of a text, a textual genre, or a way of desig- 
nating a category of knowledge and/or practice. When referring to the classic texts 
around which these categories of learning were later to become centered, including the 
hypothetical Classic of Music, I use italics. 

8. See Guodian Chumu zhujian Fpi Erf, ed. Jingmen shi bowuguan (Beijing: 
Wenwu, 1998), 79-80, 194-95, 200 n. 6-7. Scott Cook, The Bamboo Texts of Guodian: A 
Study & Complete Translation (Ithaca: East Asia Program, Cornell University), vol. 2, 
809-10 describes the difficulties involved in reconstructing the manuscript. 

9. I follow Liu Zhao’s #l$I] reading of this graph cited in Cook, The Bamboo Texts of 
Guodian, vol. 2, 835 n. 151. 

10. Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 
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Though many scholars have taken the reference to music (yue) in 
these slips as confirmation that some sort of special music text once 
existed in antiquity, in fact the passage itself says nothing of the sort.” 
To be sure, five of the six items listed here would go on to be read, 
studied, and cited as authoritative texts, however nothing about the 
ways they are described here suggests they are all yet canonized 
works as opposed to categories of learning and discourse contain- 
ing, but not all necessarily reducible to, written documents.’? When 
it comes to music, for example, the passage specifically mentions 
musical production (sheng 4) and instruction (jiao #%) but gives no 
indication that musical knowledge was primarily valued or chiefly 
transmitted in textual form, whether written or oral.%3 

The Six Virtues (Liude 7\(#) manuscript, also from the Guodian cache, 
likewise describes the role of music in classical education, and, like the 


11. Scholars who have cited this passage as evidence for the existence of six writ- 
ten classics in pre-Qin times include Kenneth W. Holloway, Guodian: The Newly 
Discovered Seeds of Chinese Religious and Political Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2009), 41-42; Liu Quanzhi $| ig5, “Lun ‘Yue jing’ de jiben xingtai ji qi zai 
Zhanguo de chuanbo” im (CER) AYFEATZAR RERUN i, Nanjing yishu 
xueyuan xuebao 2013.2, 83; a Zhao Lu, In Pursuit of the Great Peace: Han Dynasty 
Classicism and the Making of Early Medieval Literati Culture (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 2019), 20-21. Scholars have drawn similar conclusions from ref- 
erences in other excavated or looted manuscript corpora; see, for example, Li Xueqin 
43818) quoted in Zhao Fenghua XR, “’Qinghua jian’ yanjiu faxian leisi Yue jing 
de shige” “ REA” HIS STR ER, Keji ribao (April 28, 2009; preserved at 
http://tech.sina.com.cn/d/2009-04-28 /11133045284.shtml, accessed on December 
9, 2021) and Liu Quanzhi, “Lun ‘Yue jing’ de jiben xingtai ji qi zai zhanguo de 
chuanbo,” 92. 

12. He Ruyue and Michael Nylan, “On Citation Practices in the Guodian Man- 
uscripts,” in Dao Companion to the Excavated Guodian Bamboo Manuscripts, ed. Shir- 
ley Chan (New York: Springer, 2019), 59, note that the vast majority of Chinese 
scholars interpret this passage as confirmation of the existence of six written clas- 
sics c. 300 B.C.E., though they identify Li Ling 42 as an exception; see Li Ling, 
Guodian Chujian jiaodu ji Fpi tE fA (Beijing: Zhongguo renmin daxue, 2007), 
213. For this reason, He and Nylan prefer to talk of “six bibliographic categories.” 
Christoph Harbsmeier, “A Reading of the Guodian 33/5 Manuscript Yùcóng #4 1 
as a Masterpiece of Early Chinese Analytic Philosophy and Conceptual Analysis,” 
Studies in Logic 4.3 (2011), 53, likewise finds it “plausible” that these graphs “refer 
generically to text types rather than to any concrete books.” For his part, Kern, 
“Kongzi as Author in the Han,” 288, 288 n. 60 is careful to talk of “curricula,” 
“repertoires,” and “discourses” of both “textual and ritual practices” when consid- 
ering this passage. 

13. Generally, when referring to texts in this article I mean written texts. Of course, 
texts can also exist in non-written form, as in speech and memory. 
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Thicket of Sayings, it too has been widely cited as evidence that a music 
classic existed in the Warring States era: 


HRR ` I ` FTO BB ` EE’ ST > al 
Vet o Baa + GEAIDNTESS > LETS UEA > BR AARI 
INTER ° (slips 23-25)" 


Thus, when a husband is a husband, a wife a wife, a father a father, 
a son a son, a ruler a ruler, and a minister a minister, and when all 
six types of person carry out their respective duties, then slander and 
self-aggrandizement have no way to rise up. Observing them [the six 
duties] in Odes and Documents, they are there; observing them in Rit- 
uals and Music, they are there; observing them in Changes and Spring 
and Autumn Annals, they are there. 


Again, there is nothing to suggest that music here refers to any sort of 
text, classic or otherwise.‘7 According to the passage, when we observe 
or look to (guan $) the six areas of classical learning (including music), 
we see that in each category the principle of different groups acting 
according to their prescribed role is put into practice, and the text most 
likely refers to music as practice and performance rather than as an 
object of textual learning." 

Similarly, the Guodian manuscript Human Nature is Mandated is con- 
cerned with how musical pieces were composed and their sections 
ordered, not with the compilation or curation of a text about music:*9 


ay. E> 88> SME AH ARAZh: S ARB 
the te: 48> ARPA th BATA Zz MECC > mz 
eo > SESSA > HEM AZ > AER o Be ADE 


FFE (slips 15-17)” 


14. See Guodian Chumu zhujian, 70-71, 188. 

15. I follow the interpretations of these two graphs offered by wang Zijin EFS, 
“Guodian jian ‘Liude’ ‘shankua,’ ‘duanshan’ shijie” 3p fg (x4) ‘alles 5 ' falls 
aM, Jianduxue yanjiu 3 (2002), 43-47. 

16. See Cook, The Bamboo Texts of Guodian, vol. 2, 764-70 for a detailed discussion of 
the different slip sequences that have been proposed for this manuscript. 

17. Indeed, when the same text describes “Rituals and Music as that which bring 
people together” (#44 > #£t1t), surely it is the effects of music qua music that are being 
discussed, rather than the contents of a musical text. 

18. The verb guan can be used to refer to the consumption of both written texts and 
ritual or musical performance. For an example of the latter in the Guodian manuscript 
corpus, see Human Nature is Mandated (Xing zi ming chu £4 ath) (Guodian Chumu 
zhujian, 180). Indeed, guan and yue are commonly paired in early texts. 

19. Guodian Chumu zhujian, 62, 179, 182 n. 8-10. 

20. I follow the interpretation of these two graphs proposed in Li Ling, Guodian 
Chujian jiaodu ji, 137, 145. 

21. This text has a parallel in the Discourse on Nature and Disposition (Xingqing lun 
Etam) from the looted Shanghai Museum manuscript collection (c. 300 B.C.E.). 
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Odes, Documents, Rituals, and Music all have their origins in people. 
Odes were made for a purpose. [The speeches recorded in] Documents 
were delivered for a purpose. Rituals and Music were raised up for 
a purpose. The sage [= Confucius?] compared their categories and 
selected and collected them, observing their sequences and putting 
them in order, giving form to the meaning and moderating and mea- 
suring it, patterning their nature and bringing it outward and inward. 
Only then could they be used in instruction. Instruction is the means 
by which virtue is caused to grow within. 


“Here, music, along with other areas of classical learning and instruc- 
tion (jiao #Z), is described as the motivated product of human activity, 
and we are told that just as classical poems and speeches had to be 
selected and edited in order to give them their correct forms, so too 
musical pieces had to be arranged and put into order by a superior 
person—a sage (shengren 32 A )—before they could be put to proper 
use. Again, however, there is simply no justification for interpreting 
this passage as a description of the editing process behind a classic 
music text.?? 

Indeed, in transmitted sources from the Warring States era music 
is consistently described in terms of practice, sound, and perfor- 
mance, and never with textualized discourse. One passage in the 
“Qinxue” = chapter of the Xunzi 4j--, for example, begins by 
asking: 


FEP? EPR? H: e i AR > AFRE: ERATA 
E’ KFREA REJAH FEAM o REBAR > 
BHAA ARH o %5 as Fi 22° ABE o hla KI 


uy 


setts | APR > PRB Ath i WE AZAA eee» a 
BPMN « REZ MEZA» We BOC» ZPA aE 
SH ACR» HAZ «> 


Where should learning begin? Where should it end? I say the trick is 
to begin by reciting classics and end by reading rituals aloud; its pur- 
pose is first to produce a man of service and ultimately a sage. If you 
earnestly accumulate [knowledge] and persevere for a long time you 
will have a way in. Learning continues until death and only then does 
it cease. For this reason, though techniques of learning come to an end, 
nevertheless the purpose of learning cannot be abandoned even for a 
moment. Those who engage in it are human; those who abandon it are 


22. Thus, see the translation choices in Brindley, “Cultural Identity and the Canon- 
ization of Music in Early China,” 257-58. He and Nylan, “On Citation Practices in the 
Guodian Manuscripts,” 59 n. 64, state that this list “almost certainly does not refer to 
specific Classics.” 

23. Xunzi jijie 5j F- ff, ed. Wang Xianqian stiit (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1988), 1.11—-12. 
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wild beasts. Thus, Documents are the records of government affairs; 
Odes are where the sounds from within come to rest; Rituals are how 
models are distinguished and categories regulated. For this reason, 
learning terminates with Rituals. This is what we call the culmination 
of moral power. The reverence and patterning of Rituals, the balance 
and harmony of Music, the breadth of Odes and Documents, the sub- 
tlety of Spring and Autumn Annals, all within Heaven and Earth are 
completed by them. 


Though the references to “reciting classics” (songjing 36%) and “read- 
ing rituals aloud” (duli #846) might suggest that written texts of some 
description formed part of Xunzi’s educational program,” “balance and 
harmony” (zhonghe #411) surely describes the acoustic qualities of music 
per se rather than the properties of a musical text.*5 Indeed, the same can 
be said of the “reverence and patterning” (jingwen WWL) associated with 
rituals in this passage, which is more straightforwardly understood as a 
description of the performative qualities of proper ceremonial conduct 
rather than as a characterization of the prescriptions contained in a ritual 
text. Indeed, a concern for the performative aspects of ritual and music 
is also reflected elsewhere in the Xunzi. The “Ruxiao” {i chapter, for 
example, opines that: 


Wat Eo 1 CR ZEER mae Hot: ee Heth: a 


ve? HIT SRE HA ike > Hitt © 7% 


For this reason, Odes, Documents, Rituals and Music return to this [one- 
ness]. What is expressed through Odes is intentions; what is expressed. 
through Documents is affairs; what is expressed through Rituals is 
proper conduct; what is expressed through Music is harmony; and what 
is expressed through Spring and Autumn Annals is subtleties. 


24. Honda Shigeyuki AHR, Zhongguo jingxueshi FEJÉS, trans. Sun Liang- 
gong {MRT (Shanghai: Shanghai shudian, 2001), 4, actually argues that because the 
terms songjing and duli occur separately in this passage, the latter phrase probably does 
not refer to the reading of a classic text. Instead, Honda interpreted “reading rituals 
aloud” as a reference to the kinds of funerary rites described in texts like the “Quli” 
fa chapter of the Li ji. 

25. Thus, Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics, 11 (unnumbered footnote) contends 
that these references to rituals and music probably signify “performance traditions, 
some parts of which were written down only in the Han and some parts of which were 
never transcribed.” By contrast, Xing Wen HEX, “Taigu zhi sheng: Han-Jin guqin, shi- 
kong zhuanhuan yu ‘Yue’ jing de zai renshi” Aja 7: ee HS > AP ZE MARL (4%) 
AGN Fak, Minzu yishu 2012.2, 16-17 cites this passage as confirmation that a music 
classic existed in the Warring States. 
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The handful of passages in Warring States texts that list Music along- 
side Odes, Documents, Changes, Rituals, and Spring and Autumn 
Annals, then, describe it in terms of its acoustic qualities and use in 
instruction, but seemingly never in terms of textuality.27 Nothing about 
the way music is described in these passages forces or even encour- 
ages us to interpret them as references to a classic music text, and it 
is unlikely that it would even occur to us to do so if we had not been 
conditioned to think of these pedagogical categories primarily in terms 
of canonical texts. 

The confusion, of course, derives from the fact that several of the 
other categories of classical learning with which music was associated 
in the Warring States did indeed center around authoritative texts or text 
types, though these texts were not necessarily fixed in writing during 
this period. Spring and Autumn Annals were a genre of written records 
curated in most if not all of the regional states during the Spring and 
Autumn era (c. 771-475 B.C.E.), and the term likely also referred more 
generally to the practice of citing historical precedent.” The Changes 
was a particular divination system (eventually including various com- 
mentaries) that was apparently widely used in different parts of the 
ancient Chinese world, and its imagery and divinatory statements were 
regularly cited in the Warring States. Similarly, in the Warring States 
period the Documents and Odes were corpora or repertoires of state- 
ments—speeches and poems, respectively—that could be ritually per- 
formed, cited in spoken discourse, or used in writing, depending on 
the circumstances. Judging by the way they are cited in early sources, 
the Odes had already crystallized around a more or less circumscribed 
repertoire of poems by c. 300 B.C.E., and these poems were increasingly 
standardized in sound if not in orthography.” The Documents, on the 


27. Several passages from the Zhuangzi #/- are also commonly cited as evidence 
that a pre-Qin music classic once existed. Since these passages most likely postdate the 
Warring States era, however, perhaps by as much as several centuries, they will be 
dealt with later in this article. 

28. Harbsmeier, “A Reading of the Guddian 5k Manuscript Yucong #4% 1,” 53, 
notes that the way Spring and Autumn Annals are described in the Thicket of Sayings, 
for example, suggests “a more abstract notion of history than merely that of the events 
of the past.” 

29. See Martin Kern, “The Odes in Excavated Manuscripts,” in Text and Ritual in 
Early China, ed. Martin Kern (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2005), 149-93. 
Odes as a category of learning may also have included pedagogical statements like 
those found in the so-called Confucius’ Discourse on the Odes (Kongzhi shilun FLF EFEM) 
from the looted Shanghai Museum corpus. 
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other hand, represented a much looser repertoire of statements that 
apparently had not yet stabilized to the same degree.3° 

Statements on ritual and music appear regularly in Warring States 
textual sources, indicating that they were also considered import- 
ant categories of classical learning. Unlike the Odes, Documents, 
Changes, and Spring and Autumn Annals, however, which had all 
to varying degrees taken shape as collections (each more or less cir- 
cumscribed) of statements (not necessarily written down) in a certain 
format or genre, and/or related to a certain set of subjects, the ritual 
category took much longer to produce an authoritative repertoire of 
statements and teachings around which ritual discourse could then 
orient itself, and this process seems never to have occurred in the 
case of music, at least not to the same extent.33 Since the Odes, Doc- 
uments, Changes, and Spring and Autumn Annals all consisted of 
verbal statements, there was—at least on a linguistic level—little dis- 
tinction between the spoken articulation of these bodies of knowl- 
edge on the one hand and their textual form on the other, since the 
latter was merely a transcription of the former, albeit one that could 
never fully capture the performative force of the ritual contexts in 
which these statements were originally applied. Since rituals and 
music, by contrast, were choreographed movements and sounds 
rather than verbal statements, the distinction between practice and 
text was a significant one, since any texts about those practices would 
necessarily have belonged to a different order of knowledge than the 
practices themselves; the hypothetical texts in question not being 


30. See the editors’ “Introduction” in Origins of Chinese Political Philosophy: Studies 
in the Composition and Thought of the Shangshu (Classic of Documents), ed. Martin Kern 
and Dirk Meyer (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 1-22, esp. 6-7. 

31. Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wujing,” 59-60, is doubtless correct when he observes 
that in the pre-Qin period these were primarily six types of “educational activity” (jia- 
oxue huodong #748) rather than six classic texts. 

32. See Liu Yucai and Luke Habberstad, “The Life of a Text: A Brief History of the Li 
ji tat (Rites Records) and Its Transmission,” Journal of Chinese Literature and Culture 1 
(2014), 289-308. 

33. In the Han, the “Yue ji” #2sc chapter of the Li ji was often looked to as the 
authoritative source of musical knowledge. Contrary to the claims of some scholars, 
however, the text was not composed to replace a missing music classic (see below). 
For ritual and music as bodies of practices rather than authoritative texts in the 
Warring States era, see Griet Vankeerberghen, “Texts and Authors in the Shi ji,” in 
China's Early Empires: A Re-Appraisal, ed. Michael Nylan and Michael Loewe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 474. 
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mere transcriptions of those practices.34 This is probably why the 
“Qinxue” chapter of the Xunzi has it that “Rituals and Music model 
but do not explain” (#4 ` SEAMA ER). 

If ritual and music were lauded largely for their performative qual- 
ities, then, this explains why, in comparison to the Odes, Documents, 
Changes, and Spring and Autumn Annals, authoritative textual reper- 
toires in the ritual category emerged only very late,° and why a Classic 
of Music never emerged at all. Spring and Autumn Annals were written 
down from the beginning, and if a literate person wanted to produce a 
text containing the Odes, Documents, or Changes they simply had to 
transcribe the words of the poems and verbal statements as they knew 
them. Whereas a fully literate person could have written more or less 
anything they were able to say, however, converting actions, move- 
ments, and sounds into a durable written record would have been a 
much more daunting undertaking.3”7 With the exception of the Changes 
and perhaps also Spring and Autumn Annals, then, in the Warring 
States the “classics” were not closed or fixed texts from which portions 
were selectively cited, quoted, excerpted, or otherwise “used”; rather, 
these small portions of (not always written) text, sustaining as they did 
the shared repertoire of cultural learning and communication of the 
Chinese oikumene, were the raw materials from which canonized texts 
were later formed. The relationship between “source” and “citation” 
thus needs to be understood in the opposite sense of how it is usually 
conceived: the texts that would become classics crystallized around 
statements that would later be understood as derivative components 
(“excerpts”) of the works that were in fact created to explain, accommo- 
date, and transmit them. 

Music in the Warring States period, then, existed in performance as an 
acoustic and visual spectacle, and as a category of learning that included 


34. That is, without their commentarial traditions the Odes and Documents are 
actual poems and speeches, the Changes are actual divinatory statements, and Spring 
and Autumn Annals are actual records. A text about ritual or music, however, is never 
the same as ritual or music itself. 


precedents yet are not apposite” (cif + UJ), and Spring and Autumn Annals, which 
are “terse yet offer no shortcuts” (Jij #2). 

36. Indeed, that fact that we know that ritual knowledge never crystallized into a 
single authoritative text during the Han, while Ritual was nevertheless routinely 
regarded as a “classic” (jing %8) should force us to reconsider the meaning of these 
terms in the context of Han classicism; see below. 

37. See below for a more extended discussion of this issue. 
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verbal statements about the nature and importance of music to society 
and culture. We know from transmitted and excavated texts that these 
statements were sometimes written down, but they were never marked 
off as an authoritative, stable repertoire of knowledge, nor where they 
ever cited as such. Indeed, the largest obstacle for those who would 
argue that a Classic of Music existed in the Warring States era is the com- 
plete absence of citations from any such text. We never find statements 
about music prefaced by the phrase “the Classic of Music says” (Yue yue 
4E or Yue yun #£7;) in reliably early texts, for example, and though it 
was noted as early as the late eighteenth century that the only “pre-Qin” 
citation from a music classic was to be found in the Dazhuan K% 
(Great Tradition) commentary to the Shang shu Œ ,8 even this was later 
shown to be a misattribution.39 

Music is discussed at length in many (supposedly) pre-Qin texts, 
including the Zuo zhuan Æ Lun yu sah Mozi 224-4? Mengzi at? 


38. See the Qianlong Wuyingdian keben GzheRUEIAIA edition of Siku quanshu 
zongmu tiyao UER 3348 HHE, 38.627. Curiously, the dearth of quotations from a clas- 
sic music text in early sources is little remarked upon. Two exceptions are Cook, The 
Bamboo Texts of Guodian, vol. 1, 135 and Li Tingting #4, “Yue jing’ kaolun” 

(EKRE) Him, Zhongguo wenhua yanjiu 2010.2, 169. 

39. See Shang shu dazhuan shuzheng HER Es, ed. Pi Xirui faim, in Pi Xirui 
quanji Riam E&E, ed. Wu Yangxiang {M} (Beijing: Zhonghua, 2015), vol. 1, 2.65. 

40. See Wai-yee Li, The Readability of the Past in Early Chinese Historiography (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Asia Center, 2007), 118-47. 

41. On music in the Lun yu, see Scott Cook, “Unity and Diversity in the Musical 
Thought of Warring States China” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1995), 
114-45 and Erica Fox Brindley, Music, Cosmology, and the Politics of Harmony in Early 
China (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2012), 95-99. 

42. In the sole surviving “Feiyue” JẸ% chapter of the Mozi, for example, there is no 
mention of any sort of music classic, though the chapter contains numerous citations 
from other texts. Likewise, a history of music from the time of Yao #2 and Shun %# is 
provided in the “Sanbian” =¥3 chapter, which even names individual pieces 
supposedly composed by the former sage-kings, though a music text is never 
mentioned. See Mozi jiaozhu BF-PEE, ed. Wu Minjiang 0T (Beijing: Zhonghua, 
1993), 1.65, 8.79-99. For music in the Mozi, see Cook, “Unity and Diversity in the 
Musical Thought of Warring States China,” 202-44 and Brindley, Music, Cosmology, and 
the Politics of Harmony in Early China, 6, 99, 100, 144. 

43. For music in the Mengzi, see Cook, “Unity and Diversity in the Musical Thought 
of Warring States China,” 245-301. 
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Xunzi, Lüshi chunqiu AKAK,» and Zhou li,A° and several of these 
texts contain chapters dedicated in whole or in part to musical top- 
ics. Though each of these texts (with the exception of the Zhou li) con- 
tains numerous citations from classical texts and textual repertoires, 
however, at no point in their musical discussions do they draw on or 
allude to any sort of classic music text, past or present.47 In the Lun 
yu, for example, Confucius pronounces on the ways music should 
be performed** and the role of music in education,4? and he is said 
to have rectified (zheng IE) music by placing different pieces in their 


. The “Yue lun” #224) chapter of the Xunzi contains numerous reported statements 
44 P P 


on various aspects of music, overlapping exactly in places with the “Yue ji” chapter of 
music in the Xunzi, see Cook, “Unity and Diversity in the Musical Thought of Warring 
States China,” 372-456; Cook, “Xun Zi on Ritual and Music,” Monumenta Serica 45 
(1997), 1-38; and Brindley, Music, Cosmology, and the Politics of Harmony in Early China, 
33, 45-49, 55-57, 106-10, 112-16, 137-38, 140-41, 161. 

45. The Lüshi chunqiu contains no fewer than six chapters dedicated to various 
aspects of music: the “Dayue” A, “Chiyue” (24%, “Shiyin” WE, “Guyue” T4, 
“Yinlü” EE, and “Yinchu” $9). These chapters contain references to music masters 
and musical instruction; information about notes, tones, and pitch standards; discus- 
sions of good and bad music, the origins of music, and the relationship between music 
and the cosmos; the names of different songs and musical instruments; and descrip- 
tions of the historical circumstances surrounding the composition of different songs. 
At no point, however, is a classic music text ever quoted or described. By contrast, the 
Liishi chungiu quotes the Odes, Documents, and Changes numerous times. See Liishi 
chunqiu jishi 5 REKETE, ed. Xu Weiyu iF Ale (2009; rpt. Beijing: Zhonghua, 2010), 
5.108128, 6, 134-43. 

46. See Walter Kaufmann, Musical References in the Chinese Classics #848 im 
(Detroit: Information Coordinators, 1976), 173-92 for a translation of the music pas- 
sages in the Zhou li. The Zhou li contains detailed information about musical per- 
formance and instruction (including the duties, roles, and methods of different 
types of music masters), descriptions of different types of music, the names of 
musical pieces and dance suites, and technical information related to tones, bells, 
and performance techniques. Despite this, the only music text that is ever men- 
tioned is a ledger (ban |X) used to record students’ names; see Zhou li zhengyi fate 
EX, ed. Sun Yirang fAaaR (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1987), 44.1822. The complete 
absence of a classic music text in the Zhou li is particularly telling, for if the Zhou li 
represents an attempt to map out the structure of the Zhou government in antiq- 
uity, it seems that its compilers did not believe that a music classic had played a 
role in musical instruction during that time. 

47. Again, the complete absence in these texts of clear references to a classic music 
text goes largely unmentioned in the scholarship, though Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ 
yu ‘Liujing’”” is an exception. 

48. Lun yu zhengyi ia E3, ed. Liu Baonan #4 (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1990), 
4.130. 

49. Lun yu zhengyi, 9.298. 
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proper categories.5° Confucius endorses and disparages different types 
of music depending on the moral qualities it embodies,” and at one 
point he seems to mock those who talk endlessly about music without 
truly understanding it.5> Yet in all these discussions, Confucius never 
once alludes to or cites from any sort of music text.% 

Early texts, then, furnish us with information about the names of 
musical pieces, qualities associated with different kinds of music, per- 
formance techniques, technical information related to pitches and musi- 
cal instruments, and philosophical reflections on music as a subject of 
intellectual inquiry, all without a single reference to or citation from any 
sort of music classic, forcing us to wonder if it is plausible that a classic 
text, or body of texts, associated with music existed during this period 
yet left no trace in the textual record. Can we conceive, for example, of 
a passage or chapter dedicated to the Odes or Documents in a Warring 
States text that never once cited or described one of the classical poems 
or speeches in question? In sum, though music was much discussed in 
relation to performance, instruction,54 and ethical conduct,> to judge 
from Warring States sources musical knowledge and learning only ever 
centered on music per se and never on any sort of classic music text, 
however loosely defined. 


What Happened to the Classic of Music? 


Let us say for the sake of argument that a Classic of Music did in fact 
exist during the Warring States. What might the text have looked like, 


50. Lun yu zhengyi, 10.345. 

51. Lun yu zhengyi, 18.621-24. 

52. Lun yu zhengyt, 20.691. 

53. Huang Lili HE, “Liujing cixu bian” 7\46-K rH, Gansu shehui kexue 2008.5, 
143-44 is one of the few to dwell on this fact. 

54. The Zhou li lists music and rituals alongside archery (she 4f), charioteering (yu 
fil / 8), writing (shu $), and mathematics (shu %%) as part of a set of Six Arts (liuyi 7\#4) 
that formed the core of gentlemanly education (Zhou li zhengyi, 19.756, 26.1010). In the 
Han, the term Six Arts came to be used mainly to designate six bibliographic categories 
centered on the Shi jing, Shang shu, Zhou Yi jj, Chun qiu #k, and texts on ritual and 
music; see below for a more detailed discussion. 

55. The Guo yu 83% credits musical instruction (jiao) with the power to “clear away 
filth and suppress frivolity” (sii HAY); see Guo yu jijie Big SEf, ed. Yu Yuan- 
gao (#7Cad (Beijing: Zhonghua, 2002), 485 (“Chuyu shang” *#a4%_). Though music and 
ritual are listed in this passage alongside different types of texts including Spring and 
Autumn Annals, genealogies (shi {Ht), statutes (ling +), sayings (yu 4), old records 
(guzhi ti), and admonitions and canons (xundian #jl| HL), the passage seems to refer to 
music and ritual as bibliographic categories or sets of prescribed cultural practices 
rather than to specific texts. 
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and how might we explain the absence of the text today? Scholars (both 
modern and premodern) have proposed a number of answers to these 
questions, few of them totally convincing. In the Ming HH (1368-1644), 
for example, Zhan Ruoshui j#457K (1466-1560) proposed that the Classic 
of Music had not been a philosophical treatise about music but rather a 
collection of musical scores, and he was followed in the Qing by the 
likes of Chen Qiyuan [RACE (d. 1689) and later Zhang Taiyan ÆR% 
(1869—-1936).°° In fact, as early as the Yuan Jt (1271-1368) dynasty, Wu 
Cheng 52S (1249-1333) had expressed his belief that the Classic of Music 
originally consisted primarily of transcriptions of music and dance 
movements, containing very few explanatory passages. Wu Cheng 
argued that the text had not survived the Qin book burning because its 
contents did not lend themselves to memorization, and this theory was 
endorsed in the Ming by Zhou Qi jf (b. 1441) and Xu Shizeng (RE $ 
(1517-1580).>7 Qu Jiusi JLE (1546-1617) even went so far as to argue 
that the Classic of Music had been nothing more than the twelve notes of 
the chromatic scale.5* 


56. See Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 174-75; Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo 
liupai kao,” 33; Tian Jun, “Guoxue mingjia ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo huikao” J4 R (4% 
26) iman E4, Jiaoxiang—Xi'an yinyue xueyuan xuebao 2012.1, 63; and Liu Quanzhi, 
“Lun ‘Yue jing’ de jiben xingtai ji qi zai zhanguo de chuanbo,” 83. More recently, Jing- 
shu giantan 283 383k, ed. Yang Bojun f7{Hll (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1984), 3, and Li Ting- 
ting, “Yue jing’ kaolun” have also speculated that the Classic of Music may have been 
some sort of score collection. For a rebuttal, see Zhou Guolin aj EQ, “Liujing cixu ji qi 
youguan wenti” KRKA SOA BAe, in Lishi wenxianxue lunji FES XR aE, ed. 
Zhou Guolin and Liu Shaojun #14 (Wuhan: Chongwen, 2003), 156. 

57. See Wang Qizhou, “Yue jing’ shenmi,” 85; Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo 
liupai kao,” 32-33; and Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 170-71. Xu Shizheng’s com- 
ments are included in Jingyi kao, 167.2b. Liu Shipei fifi (1884-1919) also believed that 
the Classic of Music had been a “textbook of songs and models of bodily movements” 
CKE DL Re BEER 2 FAR), and in a similar vein, Fan Wenlan 3373] (1893-1969) 
argued that the Classic of Music was a textbook of musical scores that Confucius had 
edited from pre-existing material. See Liu Shipei, Liu Shipei jiang jingxue BEES HERE 
(Nanjing: Fenghuang, 2008), 11, and Fan Wenlan, “Jingxueshi jiangyan lu,” RE 0 RRA 
$k in Lishi lunwen xuanji FE Limf, ed. Fan Wenlan (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui 
kexue, 1979), 301-2. See also Xu Fuguan ((2#4, Lun jingxueshi er zhong RE LFE 
(Shanghai: Shanghai shudian, 2002), 8 n. 1, and Qiu Qiongsun F384, Lidai Yue zhi lü zhi 
jiaoshi, di yi fence EREET EERE, B—s Ht (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1964), 2, who cites 
Wu Cheng and Wang Xuan £8 (1692-1759) in support of his argument that the Classic 
of Music consisted primarily of musical notations rather than words that could be 
recited. More recently, Cheng Xiangru p¢řH4N, “Yue jing’ mishi kaolüe” (#246) 2K 
i, Anhui wenxue 2009.11, 171, 178, has espoused a similar view to that of Liu Shipei. 

58. See Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 175. More recently, Xiang Yang $, ““Liu- 
dai yuewu’ wei ‘Yue jing’ shuo” “NARESE” fy (ER) af, Zhongguo wenhua 31 (2010), 
26-35, has claimed that the Classic of Music represented the “classic” songs and dances 
formulated from the time of the Yellow Emperor #77 through the reign of King Wu of 


footnote continued on next page 
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Though these theories would account for why the Classic of Music was 
never cited in any philosophical discussions during the Warring States 
era, however, they would not explain why the text was never quoted or 
even mentioned in passing in the discussions of the technical aspects of 
musical performance, or the scenes of musical instruction that we find in 
texts like the Lüshi chunqiu. Moreover, it is not even certain that a system 
of musical notation actually existed in the Warring States era. Already 
in the Song, Ye Shi #215} (jinshi 1184) expressed doubt that music could 
have been transmitted in writing, believing instead that the remnants of 
classical music culture had been preserved in the poems of the Shi jing, 
and he was followed on this latter point by Liu Lian 31} (fl. 1550) in the 
Ming and Shao Yichen hse (1810-1861) in the Qing.59 

Musical instruments found in tombs prove that elaborate musical per- 
formances were part of elite culture already in the Neolithic period, and 
the inscriptions on the famous bells from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng 
(ZZ (d. c. 433 B.C.E.) show that in the Warring States the names of 
musical pitches were sometimes written down. It is one thing to possess 
the capacity to write the words used to denote certain notes or pitches, 
however, and another thing altogether to be able to transcribe melodies 
and rhythms such that a person could “read” the music and reproduce 
it accurately in performance. Indeed, it is unlikely that such a notation 


Zhou HJE (r. 1045-1043 B.C.E.), and that these songs and dances were abandoned 
and subsequently lost during Qin. Xiang argues that, absent a system for transcribing 
music and dance, the loss of the Classic of Music occurred rather quickly, and his find- 
ings are basically followed by Sun Zhentian fjkH and Fan Chunyi yt & 3, “Cong 
‘Han zhi’ kan ‘Yue jing’ wei ‘liudai yuewu’ shuo zhi chengli—jianlun ‘Han zhi’ zhi 
‘Yue’ lei de zhulu wenti” E CEE) A ER By KRESE BZ i CSE) 
Z (88) HES, Yinyue yanjiu 2015.6, 39-49. Contra Xiang Yang, those who 
have doubted whether music and dance could count as “classics” (jing) include Xu 
Fuguan, Lun jingxueshi er zhong, 24, and Luo Yifeng 2225, “You ‘Yue wei’ de yanjiu 
yinshen dao ‘Yue jing’ yu ‘Yue ji’ de wenti” H (4248) AYGHZE5 [FAS (482K) Hal (4 
ac) AY fae, in Han-Tang yinyueshi: shoujie guoji yantaohui lunwenji BBR: Seed 
EH @ aCe, ed. Xi'an yinyue xueyuan Xibei minzu yinyue yanjiu zhongxin (Bei- 
jing: Zhongyang yinyuexueyuan, 2008), 26. 

59. See Liu Quanzhi, “Lun ‘Yue jing’ de jiben xingtai ji qi zai zhanguo de chuanbo,” 
83, and Tian Jun, “Guoxue mingjia ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo huikao,” 63. Ye’s comments are 
included in Jingyi kao, 167.1b. Others who have doubted that music was recorded in 
writing in the Warring States include Liu Qiyu ẸIŁEfF, “Shang shu shuoliie” H Aunik, 
in Jingshi shuoliie EIRIK, ed. Wang Zhonghan +f} (Beijing: Beijing yanshan, 
2002), 30-31; Nie Linxiao, “’Yue ben wujing,” 61; and Chen Tongsheng ptij Æ, “Ruhe 
pojie liujing que “Yue” zhi mi” 41a] BR REA (42) Zak, Xueshu yanjiu 2020.2, 
147-52- 

60. For a dated but still useful overview of premodern Chinese musical notations, 
see Walter Kaufmann, Musical Notations of the Orient: Notational Systems of Continental 
East, South, and Central Asia (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1967), 9-119, 


footnote continued on next page 
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system would even have been deemed necessary or desirable given that 
musical instruction in the Warring States was predominantly a face-to- 
face affair.“ Scholars sometimes point to the music texts listed in the 
music section of the “Yiwen zhi” #5775, as well as to what might be 
rudimentary attempts to indicate rhythm in a passage in the Li ji, as 
evidence that a system of musical notation existed in Han times. To my 
mind, however, the fact that the “Yiwen zhi” contains so few candidates 
for texts consisting of musical notations underscores how peripheral this 
system would have been to the culture of music and musical instruction, 
which was surely a form of tacit or implicit knowledge rather than a for- 
mally codified one. Even if such a system did exist, it would likely only 
have been used as an aide memoir by specialists rather than revered as a 
classic text, and it is doubtful that the Warring States passages examined 
above are referring to such a document when they talk about music. 
Other scholars have argued that the Classic of Music was nothing more 
than the music and/or text of the Shi jing. As early as Ye Shi and Lin Jie 
PRE (1168-1249) in the Song,“ for example, it was proposed that the 
Classic of Music had been the tunes that accompanied the Odes, and Shen 
Maoxiao (A= (1537-1612) in the Ming associated the failure to study 
and appreciate these poems with the loss (shichuan Kf) of a music 


174-82. For an overview of premodern dance notation systems, see Brenda Farnell, 
“Movement Notation Systems,” Journal for the Anthropological Study of Human Move- 
ment 13.3 (2005), 145-70. I am indebted to one of the anonymous reviewers for leading 
me to this last reference. 

61. See Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wujing,” 61. Avital Rom considers evidence suggest- 
ing that music masters typically copied music they heard by playing it rather than 
transcribing it, and her arguments are consistent with the near total absence of written 
texts in scenes of musical instruction contained in early works (see below). See Avital 
Rom, “Echoing Rulership—Understanding Musical References in the Huainanzi,” Early 
China 40 (2017), 129 n. 14. 

62. See, for example, Lothar von Falkenhausen, “The Zeng Hou Yi Finds in the 
History of Chinese Music,” in Music in the Age of Confucius, ed. Jenny F. So (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 2000), 110. 

63. The “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Han shu mentions a music specialist named 
Mr. Zhi $I who was apparently “somewhat able to transcribe” (#H§E4¢) the sounds 
and movements of pre-Qin music and dance at the beginning of Han, though he was 
unable to describe their “meaning” (yi #§); see Han shu, 30.1712, and the parallel 
passage in Han shu, 22.1043. Qiu Qiongsun, Lidai Yue zhi lü zhi jiaoshi, 2, understands 
this story to mean that Zhi was unable to explain the meaning of pre-Qin music since 
the Classic of Music consisted mostly of musical notations rather than explanatory 
passages about music that could be passed down. 

64. Ye’s comments are preserved in Jingyi kao, 167.1b. For Lin Jie’s position, see Tian 
Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 31 and Tian Jun, “Guoxue mingjia ‘Yue jing’ 
lunshuo huikao,” 63-64. 
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classic.®5 Liu Lian believed that the Classic of Music had actually been 
partially preserved in the Shi jing, a position that had already been taken 
several hundred years earlier by Hu Yin tH% (1098-1156). And in the 
early Qing, Huang Zongxi m5=<2 (1610-1695) agreed that the music 
originally associated with the Odes and the Classic of Music were one 
and the same,‘7 while Shao Yichen believed that the Classic of Music had 
not existed as a separate text but had been preserved in the Shi jing and 
the prescriptions of the three ritual classics (sanli =#8).© 

Scholars have continued to lend their support to this theory, and not 
entirely without justification. It is almost certain, for example, that the 
type of music used in ritual and classical instruction both in the Warring 
States era and earlier would have included the tunes associated with the 
Odes. However, the fact that in the passages examined above Music and 
Odes are distinguished as separate (though likely overlapping) catego- 
ries of practice and discourse suggests that music was also a somewhat 
more capacious field of learning, encompassing the music of the Odes 
as well as other types of morally edifying tunes used in different sorts 
of rituals.7° 

Another theory has it that the Classic of Music was later incorpo- 
rated either in whole or in part into the “Yue ji” 4% chapter of the 
Li ji. Indeed, according to Huang Zhongyuan #217 (1231-1312) in the 
Song, the famous Eastern Han 32/2 (25-220 C.E.) exegete Ma Rong HE 
(79-166 C.E.) had held precisely this view,” though there is no evidence 
to suggest he believed any such thing. Nevertheless, the theory was 


65. Shen’s comments are preserved in Jingyi kao, 167.2b. 

66. Hu’s comments are preserved in Jingyi kao, 167, 1a—1b. Liu’s position was later 
endorsed by the likes of Zhu Zaiyu RRIS (1536-1611); see Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ 
kaolun,” 170. 

67. Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 170. 

68. Fu Linpeng TÆKI and Cao Shenggao Ei, “Cong yuejiao chuantong lun 
‘Yue jing’ zhi xingcheng yu canyi” Am (S246) ZIRE, ace 
(Wuhan yinyue xueyuan xuebao) 2010.1, 141, and Nie Linxiao, “’Yue ben wu jing,” 
Zhu Ziging RÁ also believed that there had been no separate music classic in an 
Qin times; see Zhu Ziqing, Shi yan zhi bian #f Sis Ht (Taipei: Wunan tushu, 2012), 156. 

69. See, for example, Qian Mu f=, Guoxue gailun ES (Taipei: Taiwan 
shangwu, 1956), 18 and Meng Wentong 323Cii, Jingxue jueyuan RFEA (Shanghai: 
Shanghai renmin, 2006), 63, who both believed that the Classic of Music had been the 
music of the Shi jing. Chen Dengyuan RÆ JE, Liujing xingzhi kaoding RIEBE, in 
his Guoshi jiuwen E23 [4] (Beijing: Zhonghua, 2000), vol. 1, 419, also accepts the close 
association in ancient times between the Odes and music. 

70. Chen Qiyuan evidently followed a similar line of reasoning when he refuted the 
argument that the Classic of Music had been nothing more than the Shi jing, noting 
instead that music and Odes had in fact been taught separately; see Tian Jun, “Lidai 
‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 33. 

71. Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 174. 
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endorsed in the Southern Song by Zhang Ruyu #41 (dates unknown); 
in the Ming by Qiu Jun [74 (1421-1495), Liang Douhui 3- (fl. 1597), 
and possibly He Qiaoxin {|r (1427-1502); and in the Qing by Sheng 
Shizuo ti (1718-1755). 

The difficulty with this account, however, is that the passage in the 
Han shu describing Master Mao Æ (dates unknown) and others 
compiling the “Yue ji” from existing texts during Emperor Wu’s 270 
if (r. 141-87 B.C.E.) reign says nothing about the Classic of Music,73 and, 
judging by its contents, the “Yue ji” would seem to postdate the Warring 
States by a considerable length of time.”4 Despite this, during the Song 
the “Yue ji” was used along with other texts as the basis for the compi- 
lation of new works that were intended to make up for the loss of the 
Classic of Music,’ and the theory that the Classic of Music was preserved 
in the “Yue ji” continues to have advocates to this day.” 


72. See Wang Qizhou, “Yue jing’ shenmi,” 84-85; Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 
174; and Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 32. 

73. Han shu, 30.1712. This theory was refuted as early as the Song by Hu Yin (Jingyi 
kao, 167.1a—1b), Wang Yinglin + it (1223-1296), and Wang Zhaoyu FH# (Northern 
Song JER [960-1127]), who noted that the “Yue ji” had in fact been composed during 
the reign of Emperor Wu (Jingyi kao, 167.3b); see Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wu jing,” 61 
and Wang Qizhou, “’Yue jing’ shenmi,” 85. Xu Fuguan, Lun jingxueshi er zhong, 8 n. 1, 
also dismisses this argument. 

74. Luo Yifeng, “You ‘Yue wei’ de yanjiu yinshen dao ‘Yue jing’ yu ‘Yue ji’ de 
wenti,” argues that because the apocryphal music texts (Yu wei #22) (see below) and 
Kong Yingda’s fL#1%8 (574-648) zhengyi IE3% (“corrected meanings”) commentary to 
the Li ji seem to treat the “Yue ji” as a sort of classic (jing), this proves that the Classic of 
Music was preserved in that text. However, Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics (sepa- 
rately published notes for p. 20 of main text) maintains that the “Yue ji” is “so highly 
influenced by Five Phases thinking” that it “cannot date from a very early period.” 
Cook, “Yue Ji—Record of Music,” 2, argues that the text derives from the mid-Western 
Han at the latest, though he accepts that it contains much Warring States-era thought. 

75. These include works by Chen Yang PRI (1064-1128), Fang Shu sf (Northern 
Song), Cai Yuanding #£7¢3E (1135-1198), and Wu Renjie 112% (Southern Song FAX, 
1127-1279); see Xu Zaiyang #ftEfs, “Chen Yang ji qi Yue shu yanjiu zhong de yixie 
wenti” [RAG REL CEE) Ost i—i, Huangzhong (Wuhan yinyue xueyuan xue- 
bao) 2008.2, 102-12, and Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 174. 

76. Modern scholars who have endorsed this theory include Xiong Shili #§4-7J, Lun 
liujing - Zhongguo lishi jianghua Ha7\KE - FEIJE E Gea (Beijing: Zhongguo renmin 
daxue, 2006), 11, 17; Xia Chuancai 2 (77, Shisan jing jiangzuo +-= 43822 (Guilin: 
Guangxi shifan daxue, 2006), 11; Sun Rongrong Kx,” Yue wei’ yu ‘Yue jing’” (42 
44) El (4846) , Zhongguo shehui kexue bao (July 28, 2010; preserved at www.chinan- 
ews.com/cul/2010/07-28/2430958.shtml, accessed on December 9, 2021); Fu Linpeng 
and Cao Shenggao, “Cong yuejiao chuantong lun ‘Yue jing’ zhi xingcheng yu canyi,” 
141-46; Fu Linpeng, “’Yue jing’ cunyishuo xintan” (4226) ekini, Zhongguo she- 
hui kexue xuebao (May 8, 2013; preserved at http://sscp.cssn.cn/xkpd/ 
ysx_20173/201305/t20130508_1122969.html, accessed on December 9, 2021); Xing 
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Yet another theory is that the Classic of Music was preserved in whole 
or in part in the “Dasiyue” A]#2 chapter of the Zhou li. Though it was 
refuted already in the Song by Zheng Qiao Mf? (1104-1162), Zhou Bida 
HSK (1126-1204), and Huang Zhongyuan,” still Huang Zuo tafe 
(1492-1566), Ke Shanggian | jaj# (1500-1583), and Zhu Zaiyu in the 
Ming all subscribed to this idea, and they were followed in the Qing by 
Zhang Fengxiang 3R} (dates unknown), Yan Ruoqu KJÆ 3 (1636- 
1704), Li Guangdi 4°3¢Sth (1643-1718), Yun Zhi fù% (1677-1745), Zhang 
Zhao 5&4R (1691-1745), Zhu Yizun, Ma Guohan 5 BW (1794-1857), and 
others.7° Again, however, the difficulty with this explanation is that the 
Han shu passage recounting the presentation of the “Dasiyue” text by 
Dou Gong #25 (dates unknown) during Emperor Wen’s 33:50 77 reign 
(r. 180-157 B.C.E.) makes no mention of a music classic,” though this has 
not prevented the theory from finding continued favor among scholars.®° 

Despite these different theories, then, there is little evidence to sup- 
port the claim that the contents of a classic music text have been pre- 
served in any extant work.** It is certainly true that musical knowledge 


Wen, “Taigu zhi sheng,” 16; and Yuan Jianjun, “Xiandai xin rujia Xiong Shili de yinyue 
sixiang tanxi.” 

77. Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 174. Later, Qi Shaonan 749 (1703-1768) 
would also register his dissatisfaction with this theory; see Wang Qizhou, “’Yue jing’ 
shenmi,” 84. 

78. Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 173-74 and Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo 
liupai kao,” 34. Huang Zuo’s comments are preserved in Jingyi kao, 167.2a and Zhu 
Yizun’s statements can be found in Jingyi kao, 167.2b-3a. 

79. Han shu, 30.1712. Li Tingting, “’Yue jing’ kaolun,” 173-74 makes the same point 
and identifies numerous other discrepancies with this account. Zhou Yutong, Zhongguo 
jingxueshi jiangyi FRKE 8s (Shanghai: Shanghai wenyi, 1999), 22 also gives this 
theory short shrift. 

80. Fan Wenlan, for example, would follow his teacher Huang Kan {ji (1886- 
1935) in supporting the view that the Classic of Music was preserved in the “Dasiyue”; 
see Yuan Jianjun, “Xiandai xin rujia Xiong Shili de yinyue sixiang tanxi,” 4. Currently, 
the most active proponent of this theory is Tian Jun HÆ; see his “Yue jing’ niandaixue 
yanjiu” (4826) FREIA, Nanjing yishu xueyuan xuebao 2013.3, 59-62+92 and “Yue 
jing’ kaoyi.” 

81. Several of these proposals have been combined to form hybrid theories. Accord- 
ing to Zhu Yizun, for example, Zhang Ruyu believed that the “Yue ji” and “Dasiyue” 
texts were all that remained in early Han of pre-Qin music (Jingyi kao, 167.1b), and later 
Huang Zuo expressed his belief that the contents of the Classic of Music were distrib- 
uted among multiple texts, including the Zhou li, the Shang shu, the Shi jing, and the 
Chun qiu (Jingyi kao, 167.2a), while Sun Qifeng {#2}? (1584-1675) believed that they 
were preserved in the Shi jing and the Li ji (Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai 
kao,” 35). In the Qing, Fang Guancheng JERK (1698-1768) believed that though the 
scores of the Classic of Music had been lost, much of its contents had been preserved in 
the Zhou li, Li ji, and Shi jing (Wang Qizhou, “’Yue jing’ shenmi,” 86), while Shao 
Yichen, who claimed that a classic music text as such had never existed, averred that 
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and remnants of musical performance culture are distributed across 
many different texts from early China, but it is surely telling that none 
of them claims to preserve the contents of any sort of music classic. 
Another oft-repeated claim is that the Classic of Music once existed in 
some form but was destroyed during the Qin “bibliocaust.”** As many 
scholars have pointed out, however, there is good to reason to doubt 
the traditional view that texts and classical learning suffered wholesale 
destruction under Qin,*3 and in all the many passages in Han texts that 
touch on this event there is not a single clear reference to a classic music 
text being lost or destroyed.*+ The problems with this theory include the 
fact that a music text is never mentioned as a target (indeed, it seems 
doubtful that musical knowledge per se would have been considered 
a threat), the fact that experts and technical texts were exempt from the 
proscriptions, and the fact that the contents of any hypothetical music 
classic would likely have been committed to memory. In addition, we 
might wonder (along with the Qianlong Emperor) why the Classic of 


ancient musical “principles” (yuan JF) had been preserved in the Shi jing, while musical 
“practice” (yong HJ) had been preserved in the Li ji (Liu Quanzhi, “Lun ‘Yue jing’ de 
jiben xingtai ji qi zai zhanguo de chuanbo,” 83). The editors of the Siku quanshu zongmu 
tiyao also state that the “outlines” (gangmu 4i] H) of musical performance are preserved 
in the Li ji, while the songs and words are preserved in the Shi jing, with there never 
having been a separate text of the Classic of Music; see Siku quanshu zongmu tiyao, 38.627. 
More recently, Xie Bingjun XŒ, “Yue jing’ san er wei wang” (484%) AMAT, 
Zhongguo yinyuexue 2015.3, 31-37, has argued that over time the contents of the Classic 
of Music (which he contends was a written text containing information on poems and 
songs, musical performance, dances, and dance props) became dispersed between dif- 
ferent texts, including the Shi jing, the Zuo zhuan, the Guo yu, the “Yue ji,” and other 
parts of the three ritual classics. 

82. According to Zhu Yizun, those who associated the loss of a music classic with 
the Qin destruction of classical learning included Zhang Ruyu in the Song and Xu 
Shizeng in the Ming (Jingyi kao, 167.1b, 2b). Zhu also attributed the belief that the Clas- 
sic of Music had been “eradicated” (miejue }i4) to Yang Jisheng 154R (1516-1555), 
though it is unclear precisely when or how Yang believed that this had happened 
(Jingyi kao, 167.2b). Modern scholars who subscribe to the theory that some sort of 
music class was lost in the Qin include Xia Chuancai, Shisan jing jiangzuo, 10-11 and 
Zhang Fang iii, “Lun ‘Yue ji’ dui ‘Yue jing’ de tidai” ia (4%3c¢) SN CER) AVE, 
Lishi lunheng 2013.12, 5-12. 

83. See, for example, Jens Ostergard Petersen, “Which Books Did the First Emperor 
of Ch'in Burn? On the Meaning of Pai Chia in Early Chinese Sources,” Monumenta Serica 
43 (1995), 1-52; Martin Kern, The Stele Inscriptions of Ch'in Shih-huang: Text and Ritual in 
Early Chinese Imperial Representation (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 2000), 
183-96; and Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics, 29-30. See also Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben 
wujing,” 60. 

84. See Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ yu ‘Liujing,’” 2, and Wang Zhengeng $A, 
“Sheng cheng wen wei zhi yin” #3 2, Zhongguo chuantong yinyue zhaji 
1988.3, 73. 
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Music alone would have disappeared entirely when the Odes and Doc- 
uments were at least partially preserved. 

In Han sources, Qin book burners are blamed variously for destroy- 
ing written texts (shu $, wenshu X®, wenzhang X); the “sayings 
of the hundred experts” (bai jia zhi yan HRZ); the classics (jing 
%8), particularly the Odes and Documents;*7 historical records (shiji 
ŽU); statutes and ordinances (liiling 4#); or some combination 
thereof, with a few sources stating that the Six Arts or Six Curricula 
(liuxue 7\£4) suffered or were made incomplete (que iif) as a result,” or 
that the Six Classics (liujing 7\2%) became dispersed (lixi ENT, xifen WT 
43).9* Yet nobody in the Han ever claimed that a classic text on music 
was destroyed during this process,” nor did they ever use this event to 
explain the absence of a music classic in Han times. In the “Liyue zhi” 
and “Yiwen zhi” chapters of the Han shu, for example, we are told that 
the family of the early-Han music master Mr. Zhi had served in the 
Music Office (da yueguan KE) for generations, meaning they pre- 
sumably served in that post prior to and throughout Qin. Indeed, the 
“Liyue zhi” goes on to explain that during the reign of Emperor Gaozu 
YEreitH (r. 202-195 B.c.E.), Shusun Tong #l{AHH (exact dates unknown) 
was able to make use of Qin music experts when composing music 


s 


85. Jia Yi Bax, Xinshu jiaozhu HBO (Beijing: Zhonghua, 2000), 1.14; Han shu, 
13.364, 28B.1641, 30.1701; and Ying Shao JEg), Fengsu tongyi WAM% (Taipei: Taiwan 
Zhonghua, 1965), 1.6b. 

86. Sima Qian =] 55%8, Shi ji Eu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1959), 6.280, 48.1963; 
Xinshu jiaozhu, 1.2; and Han shu, 31.1823. 

87. Shi ji, 28.1371, 108.3086, 121.3116, 130.3319; Liu Xin’s “Letter Regarding the Aca- 
demicians” (Yishu taichang boshi Y ERKE) preserved in Han shu, 36.1967-68; Han 
shu, 25A.1205, 27C.1472, 36.1968, 45.2171, 62.2723, 88.3592, 99B. 4194; Lun heng jiaoshi 
imer, ed. Huang Hui tli (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1990), 7.354, 12.556, 20.865, 28, 1124, 
1158-59; Shuo wen jiezi biaodian zhengli ben R SCF EIEN, ed. Wang Ping FE 
and Li Jianting “££ (Shanghai: Shanghai shudian, 2016), 395; and the preface to 
Zhao Oi’s Hill (108-201 C.E.) Mengzi commentary in Mengzi zhengyi m I IE, ed. Jiao 
Xun £24 (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1987), 1.16. 

88. Shi ji, 15.686. 

89. This claim is made numerous times in the Zhao Zheng shu j41E=4 from the 
looted Peking University manuscript corpus; see Beijing daxue cang Xi-Han zhushu [san] 
LERZ EME [2], ed. Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji, 2015), 191, 193. 

90. Shi ji, 121.3116; Han shu, 88.3592, 100B.4244. 

91. Han shu, 56.2526, 100B.4265. 

92. Ban Gu is surely being hyperbolic when he states that in early Han the Zhou Yi 
alone had survived the Qin book burning; see Han shu, 36.1968. In any case, a music 
classic is never singled out for discussion or even mentioned as part of these discus- 
sions. 

93. Han shu, 22.1043, 30.1712. 
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for the ancestral temple.” According to these sources, then, there was 
no great rupture between pre- and post-Qin musical practices such as 
might be expected had a classic text on music been lost for all time as a 
result of Qin-sponsored textual destruction.% 

Indeed, the earliest explicit references to the Qin destruction of a clas- 
sic music text postdate the Han by hundreds of years. The “Yue zhi” 2 
i& chapter of Shen Yue’s 372) (441-513 C.E.) Song shu RE states that 
“the Qin burned canons and texts and use of the Classic of Music was 
lost” (AI #98, (4226) FALS),9° and the “Yue fu” 48/ff chapter of Liu 
Xie’s BE (c. 465-c. 521 C.E.) Wenxin diaolong 30. a{EHE (comp. c. 500 
C.E.) states that “Qin burned the Classic of Music” (248% (#84) ).97 The 
“Yue zhi” #27& chapter of the Wei shu $33 (submitted 554 C.E.) also lays 
the blame at Qin’s door.’ The idea that a Classic of Music once existed but 
was lost in the Qin book burning thus appears in the textual record only 
from the late fifth century C.E., over two hundred years after the end 
of the Eastern Han 3872 (25-220 C.E.).9 Before that time, nobody ever 


94. Han shu, 22.1043. 

95. For the idea that the Qin were, in many ways, custodians of traditional Zhou 
cultural models rather than denigrators of classical learning, see Kern, The Stele Inscrip- 
tions of Ch'in Shih-huang. Later sources like the “Shengyin” #77 chapter of the Fengsu 
tongyi MKE% tend to associate the Qin more strongly with the loss of musical knowl- 
edge (Fengsu tongyi, 6.1a), yet nowhere is it claimed that a classic music text was ever 
lost. Indeed, in the Qing, Zhu Yizun was only able to include Ying Shao JÆ8) (d. c. 200 
C.E.) in his list of scholars who had expressed regret at the loss of a music classic by 
seriously distorting and overinterpreting his statements on music (Jingyi kao, 167.14). 

96. Shen Yue 3%, Song shu RÈ (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1974), 19.533. The chapter 
goes on to retell the story of Mr. Zhi struggling to reconstruct pre-Qin musical knowl- 
edge. Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 32, takes this to mean that Shen 
Yue believed that the Classic of Music originally consisted of statements about music. 
The “Yinyue zhi” 42i5 chapter of the Sui shu KÆ also associates Shen Yue with the 
claim that the Classic of Music had “perished” (canwang 4) as a result of the Qin 
“eradication of learning” (miexue ji); see Wei Zheng ifs, Sui shu (SZ (Beijing: 
Zhonghua, 1973), 13.288. 

97. Liu Xie Bik, Wenxin dialong yizheng SOU aR REZzac (Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 
1989), 2.232. This statement is followed by a brief description of early Han efforts to 
reconstruct pre-Qin music, with Mr. Zhi recording the sounds, Shusun Tong establish- 
ing the dances, blind music masters tuning the instruments, and gentlemen correcting 
the texts. Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 32, takes this to mean that Liu 
Xie believed that Classic of Music originally consisted of tunes, dances, information on 
the use of musical instruments, and passages related to musical thought. 

98. Wei Shou fil, Wei shu Hi (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1974), 109.2826. 

99. References in Hou Han shu {4723 to Qin burning texts of the Six Classics may 
be earlier than the examples cited above, but it is unclear a) whether music is one of the 
classics in question, and b) whether these are references to classic texts or classic textual 
categories (see below). The “Tianwen” KX chapter of the Hou Han shu, for example, 
claims that Qin reduced texts in the category of the Six Classics to ashes K HEE > 9% 
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attempted to explain what had happened to this supposedly “missing” 
text. Indeed, nobody in the Han ever seems to have talked of experts 
(or anyone else, for that matter) in Qin or pre-Qin times writing, read- 
ing, or quoting music texts in ways that would lead us to conclude they 
believed that a classic music text had ever existed.1°° 

Though the notion that Qin was responsible for the destruction of a 
classic text on music would go on to gain wide currency,” in fact during 
Han the Qin was just one point in time among several at which the trans- 
mission of music was thought to have become threatened by neglect or 
moral corruption,‘ and it seems unfair to blame Qin for the text’s “dis- 
appearance.”*°3 Indeed, even if we accept that Qin was responsible for 


Fy hk, but stops short of crediting Qin with the destruction of a music classic; see Fan 
Ye SHE, Hou Han shu (2725 (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1965), 3214 (zhi i 10). A similar claim 
is made in Hou Han shu, 35.1212; at no point in these discussions, however, is a music 
classic singled out or even mentioned. 

100. As Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ yu ‘Liujing,’” 2, has pointed out, despite the 
widespread assumption that it was universally accepted in the Han that a music classic 
had been lost in the Qin book burning, none of the leading scholars of either Western 
or Eastern Han including Dong Zhongshu # (if (179-104 B.c.E.), Kong Anguo FL% 
BY (fl. late second century B.c.£.), Sima Qian, Liu Xiang, Liu Xin, or Zheng Xuan #52% 
(127-200 C.E.) ever mentioned the loss of any such text. 

101. See, for example, the bald statement in the eighth-century Chuxue ji #) ac that 
“in antiquity the Changes, Documents, Odes, Rituals, Music, and Spring and Autumn 
Annals constituted the Six Classics. With the Qin burning of the books the Classic of 
Music was destroyed. Now, the Five Classics are the es Odes, Documents, Rituals, 
and Spring and Autumn Annals” (HE2 ` E> Rta BE ARK, BES, 
BEART SUD R Hs tas AKAT); see Xu Jian (REX, Chuxue ji, 2nd ed. 
(Beijing: Zhonghua, 2004), 21.497. 

102. It was widely believed in the Han that music had suffered as part of a general 
cultural and political malaise that developed over the course of the Zhou dynasty, 
especially during the Spring and Autumn and Warring States eras, long before the Qin 
unification; see, for example, Shi ji, 23.1159, 28.1358, 47.1911, 130. 3295; Yantie lun 
jiaozhu Afim BOE, ed. Wang Liqi £Fll#3 (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1992), 4.242; Han shu, 
25A.1194, 28A.1542, 36.1968, 62.2716, 88.3589, 92.3697; and Fengsu tongyi, 6.1a. The 
preface (“xu” FF) to the Shuo wen jiezi iR XEF talks of a loss of texts (dianji W35) 
related to ritual and music during this time (Shuo wen jiezi biaodian zhengli ben, 15.395), 
but there is no mention of a music classic. 

103. On this point, see Zhao Limeng iHREHS, “Fenshu dui liujing chuancheng de 
yingxiang” SENN SURE, Yueyang zhiye jishu xueyuan xuebao 31.4 (2016), 104 
and Tian Jun, “Yue jing’ de xingzhi yu wangyi xintan” (#826) AY VME EEA RTH, 
Nanjing yishu xueyuan xuebao 2010.1, 25. Indeed, already in the Ming, Han Bangqi #445 
#7 (1479-1556) had argued that the written text of the Classic of Music had been done 
away with during the Spring and Autumn era by the regional lords who wished to 
challenge Zhou hegemony; see Tian Jun, “Lidai ‘Yue jing’ lunshuo liupai kao,” 32. 
Similarly, in the Qing, Zhu Zaiyu explicitly stated that the loss of the Classic of Music 
had to do with the prior corruption of good music by vulgar (su {#) tunes, meaning Qin 
could not be held responsible for the text’s disappearance (Jingyi kao, 167.2b). Liu 
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largescale textual destruction, it is strange that of all the texts to suffer 
under that regime, the only one that could apparently never be restored 
was the Classic of Music, which, as we have seen, would also be the only 
classic text never to have been explicitly mentioned or quoted in pre-Qin 
sources. 


Han Views of Music and Classical Education 


If Han scholars did not believe that the Classic of Music had been lost or 
destroyed during Qin, what did they have to say about this enigmatic 
text? The answer is “surprisingly little,” if the surviving sources are any- 
thing to go by, for just as nobody in the Han ever attempted to explain 
what had happened to the text, likewise nobody was ever moved to 
present an account of the text’s origins. Though the other classics were 
all eventually traced back to Confucius, for example, in the Han Con- 
fucius was never associated with the creation, compilation, or use of any 
sort of music text. Certainly, it was widely believed in the Han that music 
had formed an integral part of Confucius’ educational program, and we 
are told that he variously fixed (ding 7€), ordered (li #!),1°5 penetrated 


(tong #) and orally pronounced upon (kou dao 13), % acclaimed (cheng 
F4), 7 rectified (zheng 1E), arranged (lun žm), transmitted (shu 3), "° 
and cultivated, refined, or studied (xiu {)'"* music, the Six Arts, or the 
Six Classics as part of his educational program. But Confucius’ associa- 


tion with music is never explicitly textual." Confucius is never said to 


Quanzhi, “Lun ‘Yue jing’ de jiben xingtai ji qi zai zhanguo de chuanbo,” 82-92 also 
doubts the theory that the Classic of Music alone was lost in the Qin book burning. 

104. Xinyu jiaozhu $ RERO, ed. Wang Liqi £F] (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1986), 2.142 
and Fengsu tongyi, 7.1b. 

105. The “Benxing jie” A\HEfi# chapter of the Kongzi jiayu FLF ZXĘ talks of Con- 
fucius ordering (li) music in the context of a discussion of how the texts of the ancient 
kings were in disarray. It is unclear, however, if the passage is talking about a classic 
music text, a genre of texts, or sections and movements of musical pieces; see Kongzi 
jiayu shuzheng FLT žiBiiag, ed. Chen Shike PREF] (Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 1987), 
9.236. 

106. In the Huainanzi {£F F- we are told that Confucius and Mozi “penetrated dis- 
cussions of the Six Arts and orally pronounced on them” GANZ afi > OMAHE); see 
Huainanzi jishi MEFA T EFE, ed. He Ning {=]3# (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1998), 9.674. 

107. Han shu, 88.3589. 

108. Han shu, 100B.4244. 

109. Shi ji, 27.1343. 

110. Shi ji, 28.1363. 

111. Shi ji, 47.1914, 121.3115, 130.3310; Shuoyuan jiaozheng R30, ed. Xiang Zong 
E (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1987), 17.421; Han shu, 28B.1662, 30.1746. 

112. Scholars who have noticed that rituals and/or music seem to have been 
practices for Confucius rather than written texts, include Honda Shigeyuki, Zhongguo 


footnote continued on next page 
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have quoted from or described any sort of music text, for example, and if 
it was believed that Confucius had enjoyed access to some kind of music 
classic, no effort was made in the Han to explain what had happened to 
account for its subsequent disappearance. The preface to the Shuo wen 
jiezi does mention that Confucius wrote (shu =) Six Classics, and that 
Zuo Qiuming Æ 4A (dates unknown) transmitted (shu Xi) a tradition 
of the Chun qiu, all in ancient script (guwen t3). The preface goes on 
to make clear, however, that the Six Classics in question are the Zhou 
Yi, Shang shu, Shi jing, Li ji, Lun yu, and Xiaojing #&%, with no men- 
tion of a music classic.1% In a late source, a memorial to Emperor He 
YEA (r. 89-105 C.E.) by Xu Fang {RW (fl. 102 C.E.) contained in Hou Han 
shu, Xu seems to associate Confucius with written texts of the classics 
(including music), insofar as the presence of a zhangju 4] commentary 
suggests the existence of a written text. Again, however, it is unclear 
if the passage in question refers to a specific text or to a classic textual or 
pedagogical category. 

Indeed, Han sources consistently describe Confucius’ musical 
curriculum in terms of practice, and he is routinely credited with 
the selection and ordering of musical pieces, as well as with mak- 
ing authoritative verbal statements about music and performance, 
all without recourse to or mention of written music texts." In the 
“Kongzi shijia” FLF TEŽ chapter of the Shi ji ac, for example, we are 
specifically told that Confucius’ musical contribution to the Six Arts 
was precisely that, musical: 


SAAT Sonn > DORSHARCEM ZT o ESR LAT iat > DA 
REW > BONER o 47 


itt 


n 


Confucius set the three hundred and five pieces of the Odes to 
stringed music and sang them, thereby striving to accord with the 
tones of Shao, Wu, Ya, and Song. From this point on, Rituals and 


jingxueshi, 52-54; Zhu Ziqing, Shi yan zhi bian, 156; and Wang Baoxuan, Xi-Han jingxue 
yuanliu, 33-34. Despite this, Fu Linpeng and Cao Shenggao, “Cong yuejiao chuantong 
lun ‘Yue jing’ zhi xingcheng yu canyi,” 143 find it plausible that Confucius edited some 
sort of classic music text. 

113. See Shuo wen jiezi biaodian zhengli ben, 395. 

114. See Shuo wen jiezi biaodian zhengli ben, 396. 

115. Hou Han shu, 44.1500. 

116. See, for example, Shi ji, 47.1936 and 121.3115; numerous chapters of the Li ji, 
particularly the “Zhongni yan ju” (P/E and “Kongzi xian ju” FLFHJJ= (Li ji xun- 
zuan, 28.745-56); Kongzi jiayu shuzheng, 5.165, 8.226-31; and Han shu, 22.1042, 36.1968, 
88.3589. 

117. Shi ji, 47.1936-37. 
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Music could be transmitted, thereby completing the kingly way and 
rounding out the Six Arts. 


In this passage, it is specifically stated that Confucius was able to 
round out or complete (cheng pX) the Six Arts through an act of musical 
arrangement, suggesting that Sima Qian was perfectly comfortable with 
the idea that musical practice, and not a music text, had constituted the 
core of Confucius’ musical curriculum. In fact, this is entirely consistent 
with the way pre-Qin musical instruction is treated in Han texts, which 
uniformly depict blind (!) music masters practicing and promoting their 
craft without the aid of written documents. Judging by these sources, 
written texts simply did not play a significant role in the Han imagina- 
tion of pre-Qin music culture.*% 

Indeed, even in the Han, music was not primarily associated with 
textual learning, as evidenced by the small number of texts in the music 
category of the “Yiwen zhi” relative to the other Six Arts. Judging by the 
large number of musical instruments found in Warring States and Han 
tombs, early Chinese elites enjoyed musical performance as a visual and 
acoustic spectacle; however, judging by the texts (or lack thereof) found 
in some of those same tombs, they did not particularly care to read about 
music as an independent field of culture and learning."9 

Certainly, we know that no pre-Qin music classic existed during 
the Han. In 136 B.C.E., during the reign of Emperor Wu, erudite (boshi 
j&i¢) positions were only created for five classics, and though it 
is widely assumed this was because Han officials lamented the loss 
of the Classic of Music,'** this is never actually stated in the sources. 
Certainly, a music classic is never cited or discussed in Han debates 


118. For a study of early Chinese stories about music masters, see Olivia Milburn, 
“The Blind Instructing the Sighted: Representations of Music Master Kuang in Early 
Chinese Texts,” Monumenta Serica 66.2 (2018), 253-77. 

119. For overviews of some of the musical instruments found in early Chinese 
tombs, see Lothar von Falkenhausen, Suspended Music: The Chime-Bells of the Chinese 
Bronze Age (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993) and Ingrid Furniss, Music in 
Ancient China: An Archaeological and Art Historical Study of Strings, Winds, and Drums 
during the Eastern Zhou and Han periods (770 BCE-220 CE) (Amherst, NY: Cambria Press, 


2008). 
120. See Han shu, 6.159, 19A.726, 36.1967, 88.3620. Several scholars have cast 
doubt on this event, however; see Fukui Shigemasa {HJF EJE, “Rokukei rokugei to 


gokei: kandai ni okeru gokei no seiritsu” #EAN Š & FE BIC BU S FAMED AZ, 
Chūgoku shigaku 4 (1994), 139-64 and Griet Vankeerberghen, “Texts and Authors in 
the Shi ji,” 469. 

121. See, for example, Pi Xirui $m, Jingxue lishi RAEE (Taipei: Taiwan 
shangwu yinshuguan, 1968), n.p. 
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on classical learning. If Han scholars believed that such a text had 
previously existed, we would surely expect them to say so, and to offer 
an explanation for the text’s disappearance. Curiously, however, in 
all the many detailed discussions of music, classic texts, and textual 
corruption and loss contained in Han texts, there is not a single 
unambiguous reference to a classic text on music ever having existed. 
We have already seen that accounts of the Qin book burning, and of 
the social and cultural malaise of the Zhou before that, do not mention 
the destruction or loss of any sort of music classic, and Han texts tend 
to describe music as a living, vital field of practice and instruction that 
was just as accessible in the Han as it had been during the pre-Qin era. 

There is no mention of a music classic ever having existed in 
the “Yue shu” #233 chapter of the Shi ji, for example, nor in the “Yue 
ji capes of the Li ji and though the “Wang zhi” fil, “Yue ling” 
$, and “Wenwang shizi ji” XEIEF chapters of the Li ji contain 
detailed discussions about musical instruction and education, as do 
numerous chapters of the Yi li (%13, none of them mentions a Classic 


122. See, for example, Han shu, 36.1929. Yan Kejun’s (1762-1843) Quan Hou Han wen 
ZE contains a proposal by Ma Fang p (d. 101 C.E.) entitled “Zou shang yingqi 
yue” Z FWI in which Ma quotes from a Classic of Music; see Quan Hou Han wen, in 
Quan Shanggu Sandai Qin—Han Sanguo Liuchao wen 42 7H ={t228 = NEADS (Bei- 
jing: Zhonghua, 1958), vol. 1, 17.1126. This proposal was originally preserved in a dis- 
cussion by Xue Ying #5 (d. 282 C.E.) that is quoted in Liu Zhao’s $IHZ (fl. first half of 
the sixth century C.E.) commentary to the “Liili zhi” ft chapter of Sima Biao’s =] 
FBR (d. 306 C.E.) Xu Han shu 48233, whose treatises (zhi i) were later incorporated 
into Fan Ye’s 3ijlifé (d. c. 445 C.E.) Hou Han shu. Given this tortuous transmission history, 
the reliability of this supposed quotation is decidedly uncertain. Tian Jun, “’Yue jing’ 
buzuo shi kao” (#826) #ifE S239, Huangzhong (Wuhan yinyue xueyuan xuebao) 2009.4, 
150-51 discusses the supposed Classic of Music quotations contained in Liu Zhao’s 
commentary and other texts, including a possible candidate preserved in Jia Gong- 
yan’s #7. (dates unknown) Tang ff (618-907) commentary to the Zhou li (Zhou li 
Zhengyi, 80.3352). Tian contends that in at least one case, the quotation in question 
indeed derives from the original pre-Qin Classic of Music, but this is the spurious cita- 
tion preserved in the fragmentary Dazhuan commentary to the Shang shu mentioned 
above. Li Tingting, “Yue jing’ kaolun,” 175-78 refutes the various citations in later 
texts that seem to derive from the “original” Classic of Music. 

123. For the debates about the dating and authenticity of this chapter, see Martin 
Kern, “A Note on the Authenticity and Ideology of Shih-chi 24, ‘The Book on Music,’” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 119.4 (1999), 673-77 and Hans van Ess, “Some 
Preliminary Notes on the Authenticity of the Treatise on Music in Shih-chi 24,” Oriens 
Extremus 45 (2005-06), 48-67. 

124. On the “Yue ji,” see Brindley, Music, Cosmology, and the Politics of Harmony in 
Early China, 19-20, 75, 112-16, 131. For a translation and study, see Cook, “Yue Ji— 
Record of Music.” 
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of Music ever having existed." The Huainanzi is another work that is 
replete with musical discussions and imagery, though there is no men- 
tion of a music classic in that text,!2”7 and at the end of the Western Han, 
when written texts were beginning to play a more prominent role in the 
dissemination of classical learning, Yang Xiong #7hi{i (53 B.C.E.—18 C.E.) 
makes no mention of a music classic as part of his discussion on whether 
or not the music of previous dynasties could be known. In Liu Xin’s 
“Letter Regarding the Academicians” there is likewise no mention of a 
music classic ever having existed, with the musical component of Con- 
fucius’ curriculum specifically described in terms of performance rather 
than as written texts.179 

In Eastern Han, the “Lüli zhi” (2/75 chapters of the Han shu pro- 
vide detailed information about musical notes, tones, harmonies, and 
the like, but say nothing about written music texts," and the “Liyue 
zhi” %4 chapter of the same text talks about ritual and music only 
in terms of performance, with no reference to the prior or contempo- 
rary existence of any sort of music classic. This, despite the fact that the 
chapter specifically describes Han attempts to repair the damage done 
to music under the Qin.'3! Music is one of the Six Arts in the “Yiwen 
zhi,” but unlike the other divisions in this bibliographic category, each 
of which centers on a different classic text, texts in the music category are 
not arranged around a music classic." Furthermore, the number of texts 


125. Inthe Yi li there are numerous references to the activities and performances of 
music masters (yuezheng ““7F) but no mention of a music classic. 

126. As Avital Rom has pointed out, though the text does not contain a chapter 
dedicated to the subject, not a single chapter of the Huainanzi is without some sort of 
reference to music. See Rom, “Echoing Rulership,” 127. 

127. The editors of the only complete English translation of the Huainanzi neverthe- 
less take several mentions of music as references to some sort of classic music text, 
characterizing it as “[a] Confucian canonical text lost since ancient times”; see John S. 
Major, Sarah A. Queen, Andrew Seth Meyer, and Harold D. Roth, trans. and eds., The 
Huainanzi: A Guide to the Theory and Practice of Government in Early Han China (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2010), 569, 807 n. 32, 808 (quotation at 808 n. 34). 
However, as with the pre-Qin passages examined above, there is no justification for 
interpreting these passages as referring to a classic text on music. 

128. Fayan yishu ‘AB Zeit, ed. Wang Rongbao £34% (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1987), 
5.169. 

129. Preserved in Han shu, 36.1967-68 and Quan Hanwen 427252, in Quan Shanggu 
Sandai Qin—Han Sanguo Liuchao wen, vol. 1, 40.695. 

130. See Han shu, 21A.955-21B.1026. 

131. See Han shu, 22.1027-78. 

132. Sun Zhentian and Fan Chunyi, “Cong ‘Han zhi’ kan ‘Yue jing’ wei ‘liudai 
yueww’ shuo zhi chengli,” 45-47 argue that of the music texts catalogued in “Yiwen 
zhi,” only the “Yue ji” and “Wang Yu ji” èg were originally scheduled for inclu- 


sion, and that the remaining entries for texts containing songs, poems, and possibly 


footnote continued on next page 
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in the music category of the “Yiwen zhi” is far lower than the numbers of 
works in the other six arts, suggesting that even during Han, music was 
by far the least textualized area of classical learning. 

Of course, some of this could be explained by the fact that the Classic 
of Music was no longer available for Ban Gu HEIE] (32-92 C.E.) to draw 
upon. However, the “Yiwen zhi” does not mention such a text ever 
having existed, even though Ban Gu specifically addresses the dam- 
age done to musical knowledge over the course of the Qin and early 
Western Han.133 Indeed, the summary passage for the music subcate- 
gory in the “Yiwen zhi” provides a potted history of music from the 
time of the Yellow Emperor through the Zhou cultural decline and Han 
attempts to restore musical knowledge all without mentioning a music 
classic,34 and we are specifically told that it is “because music was espe- 
cially subtle and delicate, regulated by tone and pitch and corrupted by 


musical scores were only included to make up the numbers. For a thorough overview 
of the different types of musical texts compiled in the Western and Eastern Han, see Yu 
Zuosheng #2/ FI, “Liang-Han yueshu de wenxianxue yanjiu” PEES 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Sichuan shifan daxue, 2012). 

133. The assumption that Ban Gu must have believed Qin was responsible for the 
destruction of a classic music text has led several scholars to read such statements into 
the “Yiwen zhi” when they are simply not there. See, for example, Yue Yin 14€, “Duo- 
chong yinsu zhi ‘Yue jing’ wangyi” HAAR (4826) CH, Zhongguo shehui kexuebao 
(December 18, 2018; preserved at www.cssn.cn/Isx/Iskj/201812/t20181218_4794970. 
shtml, accessed on December 9, 2021) and Zhang Wanxia 5Ri28, “’Zhizhai shulu jieti’ 
quxiao ‘jingbu’ ‘yue lei’ boyi—cong gudian muluxue chuantong kan yinyue wenxian 
de fenlei yu zhulu” CAPR eRe) BUR “MEER” “SE” Eafe H PRS 
FFAS NL $f, Jiaoxiang—xXi'an yinyue xueyuan xuebao 2014.3, 25. See also Shan 
Jia Lif, “Liujing you ci cheng wanbi—shichuan ‘Yue jing’ chongxian Xi'an” XRA It 
moik (R) ESTP, Shoucang 2011.8, 84-85 and Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben 
wujing,” 61, who claim that Ban Gu was the first to raise the question of a missing 
music classic based on a supposed fragment of the Bohu tong ABZ iH that is preserved 
only in the Taiping yulan A+ (él compiled in the second half of the tenth century c.£.; 
see Li Fang 48H, Taiping yulan (Sibu congkan ed., 5th ed.; Taipei: Taiwan shangwu, 
1992), 608.1a. Nie Linxiao himself admits, however, that it is hard to tell whether this 
quotation is a lost fragment or merely a fabrication (62 n. 31). 

134. Curiously, scholars have tended to overlook the total absence of a Classic of 
Music from the “Yiwen zhi” account of music. A notable exception is Qiu Qiongsun, 
Lidai Yue zhi lü zhi jiaoshi, 1, where in the very first sentence Qiu emphasizes that the 
“Yiwen zhi” passage talks of pre-Qin music only in terms of sound and performance 
and never in terms of a classic text. The fact that the “Yiwen zhi” makes no mention of 
a music classic has led Sun Zhentian and Fan Chunyi to conclude that there is likewise 
no obligation to understand references to music in the Zhuangzi, Xunzi, Li ji, and Guo- 
dian manuscripts as references to written texts. As they point out, this does not mean 
that musical knowledge was never committed to writing, just that these passages do 
not privilege textuality in their discussions of music; see Sun Zhentian and Fan Chunyi, 
“Cong ‘Han zhi’ kan ‘Yue jing’ wei ‘liudai yuewuw’ shuo zhi chengli,” 41-45. 


ba 
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the sounds of Zheng and Wei, that it could not be passed down” (EFÈ 
mb DSR AVE > RAMET ELIRA). For Ban Gu, it appears, 
there was no need to explain why there were only five classic texts in the 
Six Arts, since it does not seem to have occurred to him that the absence 
of a music classic was a problem in need of a solution."3° 

Of course, one could argue that the “Yiwen zhi” actually reflects the 
late Western Han viewpoints of Liu Xiang and Liu Xin upon whose 
work Ban Gu’s catalog was based.'37 However, though the “Liyue” #22 
chapter of the Bohu tong compiled by Ban Gu in Eastern Han discusses 
different kinds of music, the names of musical pieces, the effects of 
music, how music should be performed, technical information regard- 
ing musical instruments and notes, and even the ways music was used 
by the ancient sage-kings, yet again there is no mention of a classic 
music text ever having existed.'3° In the “Wujing” 7.2% chapter of the 
Bohu tong, music is sometimes included in and elsewhere omitted from 
lists of the Five Classics, and in the same chapter it is included in a set of 
Six Classics that appears in a quotation from the Li ji, though no attempt 


135. Han shu, 30.1711-12. Wang Baoxuan, Xi-Han jingxue yuanliu, 32, points out that 
Yan Shigu’s $ff (581-645 C.E.) commentary on this passage specifies that music 
could not be “completely put into writing” (4. FJ ALi); see Han shu, 30.1712. See also 
Sun Zhentian and Fan Chunyi, “Cong ‘Han zhi’ kan ‘Yue jing’ wei ‘liudai yuewu’ shuo 
zhi chengli,” 45. The same chapter talks of “many texts in the Six Arts” (x$) (Han 
shu, 30.1721), but this seems to be a reference to written texts in the categories of the Six 
Arts rather than to six classic texts (see below for more on this topic). The “Chu yuan 
wang zhuan” 4#7c+-{% chapter of the Han shu, for example, also has Liu Xin “collecting 
many texts in the Six Arts” {£7\2i#¢23 (Han shu 36.1967). The same phrase appears in 
Han shu, 64B.2821, where it must be interpreted as a reference to texts in those six cate- 
gories rather than to six classic texts given that the passage in question is talking about 
classical learning in Han times. 

136. Later in the “Yiwen zhi,” Ban Gu talks about Six Classics in ancient times and 
Five Classics (wujing) in his own time, without ever explaining the discrepancy 
between the differently numbered sets (Han shu, 30.1728). Later in the same chapter, 
however, Ban Gu also talks of Six Classics in his own time (Han shu, 30.1746). To my 
mind, these apparent discrepancies can only be explained by a belief on Ban Gu’s part 
that six classic categories of learning (only ever centered on five classic texts) were still 
in operation in his own time in much the same way as they had been since the time of 
Confucius. In Han shu, 75.3172, music is listed as one of Six Classics, but nothing about 
the way it is described suggests that Ban Gu conceived of music as a “classic” (jing) in 
textual terms (more on this below). 

137. See, for example, Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wujing,” 61. 

138. There is talk in this chapter about the musical practices followed by a new 
dynasty, and why some dynasties choose to follow older musical forms at the expense 
of more recent material, but the focus is consistently placed on musical knowledge and 
performance rather than on music texts. 
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is made to explain these apparent discrepancies.” In fact, in a memorial 
contained in the “Zhang Cao Zheng liezhuan” Sf yI chapter of the 
Hou Han shu, Music and Rituals are described as being “especially cru- 
cial” (youji J) members of the Five Classics in the Han. The memorial 
goes on to quote Confucius’ pronouncements on music and ritual and 
argue for the continued need to promote these practices in the present, 
with no sense that music has been irreparably damaged as a result of 
any sort of textual loss.*4° In the Han, it seems, there was no small degree 
of fluidity when it came to whether or not music formed part of a set of 
Five or Six Classics, but nobody ever claimed that this was because a 
classic music text had previously existed but was no longer extant.141 
Even more curiously, in the Lun heng iff there is no mention of a 
lost music classic in the chapter dedicated to lost texts (“Yiwen” K3), 
nor is this supposedly missing text mentioned in the “Zhengshuo” [Fat 
chapter, even though that essay specifically addresses textual loss, the 
original forms of the classics, and subsequent efforts to restore them.*#3 
In the “Shujie” $f chapter of the Lun heng, we are told outright that 
there were Five Classics before the Qin book burning and Five 
Classics afterwards, and it is strange indeed that Wang Chong EF 


ni 


139. See Bohu tong shuzheng H Miis, ed. Chen Li PRIZ (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1994), 
9.444-50. In the previously mentioned Taiping yulan passage, an attempt is made to 
explain the discrepancy in the Bohu tong by drawing on the argument, well-worn by 
the time of the Taiping yulan’s compilation, that the Classic of Music had been destroyed 
in the Qin book burning, a claim that does not appear in the Bohu tong itself. 

140. See Hou Han shu, 35.1199-1200. 

141. At the very end of the “Wujing” chapter, there is a reference to texts on ritual 
and music having been “eradicated” (chu $R) (Bohu tong shuzheng, 9.449-50), an appar- 
ent allusion to a legend that Confucius discovered documents totaling 3,240 pian that 
belonged to the Yellow Emperor’s great-great-grandson. According to this tradition, 
Confucius set aside 3,120 pian, incorporating 102 pian into the Shang shu and 18 pian 
into a text titled Shang shu zhonghou jaj'f(%. Though this could be interpreted as a 
possible attempt to explain what had happened to a lost music classic, I find it strange 
that this comment concludes a passage dedicated to historical records and written 
documents and was not included in the earlier discussion of classical music and rituals. 
Furthermore, it seems odd that Confucius would be credited with the destruction 
(rather than the sponsorship) of a classic music text. 

142. Lun heng jiaoshi, 20.860-70. 

143. Lun heng jiaoshi, 28.1123-48. 

144. Lun heng jiaoshi, 28.1158—59. Immediately after this statement there is a passage 
in which music is included alongside the Changes, Odes, and Rituals as part of four 
classics (jing), each of which is said to have required some sort of event to occur or 
condition to be satisfied before they could be put into writing (pianzhang m=). In the 
case of music, this condition is “unhappiness” (buhuan 4%). However, though music 
is associated with written texts, this passage must surely be talking about a category of 
musical texts rather than a Classic of Music per se, since elsewhere Wang Chong stead- 
fastly refuses to talk about any such work. 
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(27-c. 100 C.E.) does not introduce the case of the lost Classic of Music, 
since it would only have supported his argument that the classics are 
actually inferior to other types of texts precisely because they are incom- 
plete."45 

This apparent refusal to address what happened to the Classic of Music, 
or even mention its existence, continued through the end of the Eastern 
Han. In the “Shengyin” ##% chapter of the Fengsu tongyi EUS#i#s, for 
example, we are provided with detailed discussions of music in con- 
nection with the mythical sages, and even the names of specific songs, 
but there is no mention of any sort of music text. Likewise, though the 
Du duan Jë includes the names of various songs and musical pieces, 
even noting specific titles and the number of stanzas (zhang =) and lines 
(ju “3J), the Classic of Music is never mentioned."4° 

During the Han, then, scholars engaged in sustained discussions 
about musical performance, musical philosophy, and musical 
history, and several of the texts in which these conversations have 
been preserved also take up the themes of textual and musical loss, 
and the completeness (or lack thereof) of the classics. Yet nowhere 
in these discussions is a classic music text ever mentioned; nor does 
anybody ever attempt to explain what might have happened to such 
a text.47 Throughout the Han, music as both classic (jing) and art (yi) 
was a category of classical learning centered on musical practice and 
discourse, and though this category also included certain written texts, 
nobody in the Han ever claimed that a music text had once represented 
the core of musical knowledge in antiquity. 

This probably explains why nobody in the Han ever seems to have 
been tempted to forge or conveniently “discover” a replacement for a 
“lost” music classic.*4° True, Wang Mang did sponsor the compilation of 


145. In the “Bietong” 5jJ# chapter of the Lun heng and elsewhere Wang Chong talks 
of just Five Classics in the Han (Lun heng jiaoshi, 13.590-605), but in the “Qiangao” ## 
{& chapter Wang Chong talks of “the texts of the Six Classics and the words of the 
sages” KZ > BE A 7a in his own time (Lun heng jiaoshi, 14.647). In the “Shizhi” 
BAO chapter of the Lun heng, Wang Chong again talks of Six Arts and Five Classics 
available in Wang Mang’s +7 (45 B.C.E.-23 C.E.) time (Lun heng jiaoshi, 26.1077). 

146. See Cai Yong #&, Du duan fiji (Taipei: Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 1965). 

147. Again, the total absence of references to a music classic in texts from the Qin- 
Han transition, Western Han, or Eastern Han is but rarely raised by scholars. Yet again, 
a notable exception is Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ yu ‘Liujing,’” 3-4, who likewise 
thinks it odd that such a text is never mentioned in the Shi ji, the “Yue ji” chapter of the 
Li ji, or the “Yiwen zhi,” or “Rulin zhuan” ff{(= chapters of the Han shu. 

148. Nylan, The Chinese Pleasure Book, 81-82. A music classic is never said to have 
numbered among the texts supposedly discovered in the walls of Confucius’ home, for 
example, nor was a redaction of the text ever presented at court. Despite this, Kenneth 
J. DeWoskin, A Song for One or Two: Music and the Concept of Art in Early China (Ann 


footnote continued on next page 
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a Classic of Music (contents unknown) during his reign, but nowhere is it 
described as a replacement for a missing text.149 

Similarly, though the creation of “apocryphal” texts on music in East- 
ern Han may reflect a desire to flesh out the number of texts in this clas- 
sic pedagogical category,5° nobody—and certainly not the apocrypha 
themselves—presented these texts as replacements for, or accompani- 


Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, the University of Michigan, 1982), 16, 91 and John 
B. Henderson, Scripture, Canon, and Commentary: A Comparison of Confucian and Western 
Exegesis (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 199), 40 claim that the “Yue ji” was 
compiled in the Han as an attempt to reconstruct a lost Classic of Music, a claim for 
which there is no evidence. See also Zhang Fang, “Lun ‘Yue ji’ dui ‘Yue jing’ de tidai,” 
7-10; Zhang Shunhui 34¢(4,, Han shu Yiwen zhi tongshi BSCE FE (Wuhan: Hubei 
jiaoyu, 1990), 218; Zhou Guolin, “Liujing cixu ji qi youguan wenti,” 156; and Tian Jun, 
“Nae jing’ de xingzhi yu wangyi xintan,” 24 who likewise argue that the “Yue ji” was 
written as a sort of commentary on the lost Classic of Music. For useful overviews of 
later attempts (both imperially sponsored and private projects) from Han through 
Qing to compile and curate texts under various titles, many of which were evidently 
intended to replace what was taken to have been a lost Classic of Music, see Li Tingting, 
“Yue jing’ kaolun,” 175; Tian Jun, “Yue jing’ buzuo shi kao”; and Xu Zaiyang, “Chen 
Yang jiqi ‘Yue shu’ yanjiu Zhong de yixie wenti.” 

149. The “Wang Mang zhuan” --##{& chapter of the Han shu talks of Wang Mang 
establishing (li 12) a Classic of Music (Han shu, 99A.4069), and goes on to describe how 
libationers (jijiu 43,49) were appointed for the Six Classics, including music (Han shu, 
99B.4126-27). In the “Chaoqi” it} chapter of the Lun heng, Wang Chong states that 
Yangcheng Zizhang {ht (sometimes rendered as [ypk-~-sR) created (zuo {/F) a 
Classic of Music (Lun heng jiaoshi, 13.608), a claim that is repeated almost verbatim in the 
“Duizuo” #}{ chapter of the same text (Lun heng jiaoshi, 29.1182). Yangcheng Zizhang 
was the style name of Yangcheng Heng hpt, who was appointed a libationer during 
Wang Mang’s reign, and it seems that the Classic of Music established by Wang Mang 
was Yangcheng’s creation. Thus, some of the references to Six Classics during Wang 
Mang’s reign may be to Five Classics plus the new music classic. Certainly, it is never 
claimed that Yangcheng restored or rediscovered a missing music text, and we would 
surely expect this otherwise obscure figure to have achieved fame and fortune if that 
had been the case. In the Qing, Zhu Yizun mistakenly believed that the Classic of Music 
established by Wang Mang was a different text from that compiled by Yangcheng 
Heng, the former being the “original” pre-Qin Classic of Music as preserved in the 
“Dasiyue” and the latter being an imitation of that classic. For a discussion of Zhu’s 
comments on the subject, see Yu Zuosheng, “Liang-Han yueshu de wenxianxue 
yanjiu,” 61. Wang Qizhou £}, “Guwen jingxue de fasheng yu ‘Yue jing’ 
de chengli” TXEA AE (4R) AIL, Shehui kexue wenzhai 2020.2, 106-8 
doubts that the text was forged by Wang Mang, given what seems to have been a gen- 
uine commitment on his part to classical learning. 

150. Luo Yifeng, “You ‘Yue wei’ de yanjiu yinshen dao ‘Yue jing’ yu ‘Yue ji’ de 
wenti” and Sun Rongrong, Yue wei’ yu ‘Yue jing’” have argued that the apocryphal 
music texts seem to treat the “Yue ji” as a sort of classic (jing). Though this may be true, 
it does not prove that whoever compiled those apocryphal texts believed that the “Yue 
ji” was the Classic of Music, nor that such a text had ever existed. 
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ments to, a lost music text. Likewise, when Han patrons sponsored 
the work of music specialists, which sometimes included the compila- 
tion of music texts, the works thereby produced were never said to have 
replaced a lost text on music, classic or otherwise.15? 

Indeed, the overall impression one receives from Han texts is that 
music as a classic field of culture and learning actually experienced a 
significant amount of continuity during the transition from the War- 
ring States to the Early Imperial era. That is, the way Early Imperial 
texts talk about music (both pre-Qin tunes and the music of their own 
time) suggests Han authors believed (at least in theory) that this classic 
field of knowledge and practice was just as accessible in the present as it 
had been in antiquity, which would be surprising if they thought that a 
classic music text had once existed but later been lost. 

Certainly, music was still regularly invoked as a vital member of the 
Six Classics and Six Arts throughout both Western and Eastern Han, 
with no indication that musical knowledge had suffered as a result of 
the loss of a classic music text. In the “Liushu” 7\{iij chapter of the Xinshu 
#12 compiled in early Western Han, for example, Music, Odes, Docu- 
ments, Changes, Spring and Autumn Annals, and Rituals are described 
as the inherited teachings of the former kings (xianwang 5¢=E), and there 
is no suggestion that any sort of classic text on music had been lost or 
gone missing. Indeed, in the “Daode shuo” #4(#s% chapter of the Xin- 
shu, music is still available as one of six fundamentally important fields 
of learning and practice, and we are told that Music is valued precisely 
because of its completeness (bei ffi) in combining the Ways (dao #) of the 
Documents, Odes, Changes, Spring and Autumn Annals, and Rituals.‘ 
Likewise, in the “Taishi gong zixu” KEK J¥F chapter of the Shi ji, we 
are told that Confucius “bequeathed the unifying regulation of the Six 
Arts to later generations” (EKZ 2n4c (4 4), with no indication that 
one of these arts had suffered irreparable damage as a result of a missing 


151. Han shu, 75.3179 talks of Five Classics and Six Wefts (wujing liuwei Fi287\ 28), 
while part of Ban Gu’s aim in compiling the Han shu was to be a sort of weft to the Six 
Classics 447\2& (Han shu, 100B.4271). 

152. In the “Liyue zhi” chapter of the Han shu, for example, Liu De #1)# (d. 130 or 
129 B.C.E.) is said to have collected texts on ritual and music (Han shu, 22.1035). Else- 
where in the Han shu we are told that Liu An #1) (d. 122 B.C.E.) collected pre-Qin edi- 
tions of ancient texts as well as related commentaries and explanations, and that his 
scholarship upheld (ju #) the Six Arts. The only reference to music in this passage, 
however, is to cultivating (xiu {£) ritual and music, suggesting that Liu An was able to 
patronize the Six Arts (including music) perfectly well without sponsoring any sort of 
music classic; see Han shu, 53.2410. 

153. Xinshu jiaozhu, 8.316. 

154. Xinshu jiaozhu, 8.327-28. 
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text.155 Thus, we find repeated references throughout Han sources to 
individuals and groups continuing to embrace and adopt (or not, as the 
case may be)*5° the techniques of the Six Arts or the Six Classics in Han 
times.*57 

For the most part, then, when Han sources talk, as they sometimes 
do, of contemporary texts in relation to the Six Classics or Six Arts, 
these must be understood as references to texts in six classic categories 
(including music) rather than to six classic texts, since we know that 
no pre-Qin music classic existed during this time. When the “Fengshan 
shu” #}##= chapter of the Shi ji, for example, describes how Emperor 
Wen’s erudites and scholars were ordered to “scour the Six Classics and 
create the ‘Wang zhi’ [chapter of the Li ji” (NWF (EE fill), this can- 
not be a reference to a set of six classic texts, unless we are prepared 
to believe that a music classic existed during Han yet was never once 
quoted or described.*5* Likewise, the statement that the Six Arts “rose 
up” (xingqi FUE) during Emperor Wu’s reign must surely be a reference 
to six thriving fields of knowledge and practice rather than to the con- 
temporary existence of six classic texts.159 

In Eastern Han, in the “Rulin zhuan” chapter of the Han shu, the Six 
Arts and Six Curricula are still described as the “writings used in kingly 
instruction; the complete method by which the former sages illuminated 


155. Shi ji, 130.3310. Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ yu ‘Liujing,’” 4-8 also notes that 
the Six Classics and Six Arts appear throughout Shi ji and Han shu as extant categories 
of learning even though only texts of the Five Classics were available in Sima Qian’s 
and Ban Gu’s lifetimes. For just a few of the references in Han texts to music, the Six 
Classics, and the Six Arts as extant categories of classical learning, see Xinyu jiaozhu, 
1.30, Huainanzi jishi, 14.1036, 20.1393; Shi ji, 24.1179, 126.3197, 130.3297; Li ji xunzuan, 
26.736-37; Kongzi jiayu shuzheng, 8.233-35; Liu Xiang $l)[a], Zhanguo ce WEIJS (Shang- 
hai: Shanghai guji, 1985), 19.656; and Han shu, 56.2495-528, 62.2717, 65.2856, 66.2903, 
81.3337. 

156. In the “Sima Qian zhuan” =] chapter of the Han shu, for instance, Ban 
Gu criticizes Sima Qian for “giving priority to Huang-Lao and neglecting the Six Clas- 
sics” (amt); see Han shu, 62.2738. 

157. In the “Cifu” #jg chapter of the Yantie lun {fkam, for instance, we read of 
worthy gentleman and accomplished scholars “embracing the techniques of the Six 
Arts” (R7 2> fil) in the Han; see Yantie lun jiaozhu, 2.130. See also Yantie lun jiaozhu, 
1.79, 10.613; Shi ji, 47-1947; and Han shu, 94B.3812. 

158. See Shi ji, 28.1382. This record also appears in the “Jiaosi zhi” %S¢E chapter of 
the Han shu; see Han shu, 25A.1214. Later in that chapter, however, we read of the 
“model sayings of the Five Classics” (7.2% £8) (Han shu, 25B.1260). Similarly, in one 
of the poems preserved in the “Yang Xiong zhuan” $7/it#{#{ chapter of the Han shu, we 
read of Six Classics (Han shu, 87A.3539-40), though later in the same chapter there are 
only five (Han shu, 87B.3575). 

159. See Huan Tan fai, Xin jiben Huan Tan Xinlun žr $5 Ata et am (Beijing: Zhon- 
ghua, 2009), 10.43. 


m 
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the Heavenly path, corrected human relations, and delivered perfect 
order” (EACZ HEE > SCHEAT DAHA > EAR KREAZIOA). 
The chapter goes on to describe how the Six Curricula suffered (que) as 
a result of the Qin book burning,“ but accounts like these never claim 
that a classic music text was unavailable in the Han because it had been 
lost or destroyed.‘ Thus, in the “Wudi ji” #74c chapter of the Han shu 
we are told not only that Emperor Wu “appointed erudites for the Five 
Classsics” (7:28 {#-£),'% but also that “when Emperor Wu first took up 
the throne he magnificently deposed the hundred experts and glorified 
the Six Classics” (RUJ > A7ASERI AE > RAK), “4 and through- 
out the Hou Han shu both the Five Classics and the Six Arts are described 
as current objects of study.*® In fact, in the Han ritual and music were 
still considered fundamentally—indeed, particularly—important catego- 
ries within the Six Classics,’° a situation that can only be explained if we 


160. Han shu, 88.3589. 

161. Han shu, 88.3592. See also the parallel passage in Shi ji, 121.3116. 

162. The rest of the chapter goes on to talk about five classic texts with no explana- 
tion for this apparent discrepancy. The “Xu zhuan” chapter of the Han shu, for example, 
relates Confucius’ correction (zheng) of music to the establishment of the Six Curricula 
(liuxue), curricula which then suffered in the Qin and had to be restored in Han. But 
again, there is no mention of a music text ever having existed. See Han shu, 100B.4244. 
Indeed, the same chapter talks both of Five Classics (Han shu, 100B.4235) and Six Cur- 
ricula (Han shu, 100B.4237) in the Han. These references could be taken to reflect a 
belief that a music classic had once existed but was later lost, though, as we have seen, 
in the “Yiwen zhi” chapter (the passage to which the statements relating Confucius’ 
correction of music to the establishment of the Six Curricula serve as commentary), 
music is the only one of the Six Art not to be associated with pre-Qin texts. 

163. Han shu, 6.159. The same statement is also made at Han shu, 19A.726. 

164. Han shu, 6.212. Bizarrely, Yang Sai #77, “Yue jing shichuan yuanyin tanjiu” 4% 
RRRA, Gehai 2010.3, 4-6 argues that passages such as these indicate that a 
classic music text survived the Qin book burning to be available during Emperor Wu’s 
reign. Indeed, according to Yang, it was Emperor Wu’s failure to create an erudite post 
for the Classic of Music that led to its eventual loss. The “Xuandi ji” = 774c chapter of 
the Han shu talks of Six Arts as objects of study in Han times (Han shu, 8.255), yet the 
same chapter goes on talk of classicists discussing their interpretations of Five Classics 
only (Han shu, 8.272). Han shu, 58.2633-34 likewise talks both of Five Classics and Six 
Arts in the Han. 

165. See Hou Han shu, 59.1897, where Zhang Heng {f/f (78-139 C.E.) is said to have 
“penetrated the Five Classics and connected the Six Arts” GĦA > AVE). Profi- 
ciency in song and music is associated with “connecting” (guan $) the Six Arts during 
the Han in Hou Han shu, 3.131. 

166. The very first sentence of the “Liyue zhi” chapter of the Han shu, for example, 
states that “the ways of the Six Classics return to the same point, but application of 
Rituals and Music is particularly urgent” (XK Z 78 [ali > miee); Han shu, 
22.1027. 
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accept that music was, as it always had been, a living, “classic” category 
of practice, discourse, and learning.*®7 

Passages like these suggest that in addition to its use as a designation 
for (not always classic) texts, in the Han the term jing, like the term art 
(yi), could also refer to categories of classical learning (not necessar- 
ily text-based) that were still active subjects of discussion and debate." 
This helps explain Sima Qian’s statement that “the number of scholarly 
written texts is truly vast, yet people still place their faith in the Six Arts” 
(KES > GSB TNE)” As Sima Qian clarifies himself later 
in the Shi ji, “the texts and traditions in the Six Arts number in the tens 
of thousands” (KRE 7-3 8),"7! and similar statements about the 


167. In this chapter, music and ritual are dealt with as performance traditions rather 
than texts, with no reference to the prior or contemporary existence of any sort of clas- 
sic music text. Indeed, as late as the “Yubei” 7} chapter of the Chunqiu fanlu FAKE 
#2, music continues to form part of the Six Curricula with no sense that musical knowl- 
edge has been irreparably damaged as a result of textual loss; see Chun qiu fanlu yizheng 
KE ig, ed. Su Yu #Hl (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1992), 1.35-38. 

168. The fact that the terms Six Classics and Six Arts overlapped as ways of desig- 
nating six classic fields of knowledge and practice is evidenced by the parallel passages 


TÆ RE: 


in the “Tianguan shu” KE and “Fengshan shu” HH% chapters of the Shi ji, which 
credit Confucius with “arranging the Six Classics” (šñ7x%%) and “arranging and trans- 
mitting the Six Arts” (z#jult7\#4), respectively; see Shi ji, 27.1343, 28.1363. The “Kuang 
Zhang Kong Ma zhuan” FE5&L55{% chapter of the Han shu also talks of both Six Clas- 
sics and Six Arts in operation in Han times in a way that suggests that they represent 
the very same extant categories of learning; see Han shu, 81.3343. 

169. See, for example, Shi ji, 112,.2965, where (in a passage added by Ban Gu) 
Emperor Xuan 227 (r. 74-48 B.C.E.) is said to have “discoursed on the Six Arts” (8 
afi7 \28), and the “Shanglin fu” EKER, which talks both of Six Arts and “traditions of 
the texts in the Six Classics” (7\4GaX#8 Z (#) in the Han (Shi ji, 117.3041, 3064). The 
“Taishi gong zixu” chapter of the Shi ji has Sima Qian quoting his father Sima Tan’s =] 
FSEK (c. 165-110 B.C.E.) lamentation that there was nobody in his own time willing to 
emulate Confucius’ dedication to the Changes, Spring and Autumn Annals, Odes, 
Documents, Rituals, and Music, suggesting that music was still active, as it had been 
in Confucius’ time, as a category of classical learning (Shi ji, 130.3296). Meanwhile, the 
“Bianwu” #44) chapter of the Shuoyuan #%% states that “in each of the Six Classics, 
when a divine king manifests it never fails to cause the four spiritual beasts [the qilin, 
phoenix, turtle, and dragon] to appear” (SL7\¢ 7 EZ ATS > OR BVO RES); see 
Shuoyuan jiaozheng, 18.454. Note, however, that the Yiwen leiju 3A% (completed 624 
C.E.) cites this passage without the reference to the Six Classics; see Ouyang Xun Eka 
aj et al., Yiwen leiju #533% (1965; rpt. Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 1985), 98.1706. 

170. Shi ji, 61.2121. Note also that in this passage, only the Odes and Documents 
(and not music!) are said to be “defective” (que). 

171. Shi ji, 130.3290. See also the parallel passage in Han shu, 62.2712. Wang Baox- 
uan EEIZ, Gu jin jianzong—Liang-Han jingxue HS Rkm ERE (Taipei: Wanjuan- 
lou, 2001), 6, draws on passages such as these in support of his argument that the term 
Six Classics refers to “the classic texts in the Six Arts” (liuyi zhi jing 7\2£2 &®) and not 
to texts of the Six Classics. Indeed, we know that the Six Classics were active categories 


footnote continued on next page 
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large number of works in these classic categories can be found in a num- 
ber of Han texts.*7? 

Indeed, in Han texts the Six Arts are variously described as or associ- 
ated with living bibliographic or pedagogical classes (ke #})'73 and tradi- 
tions (zhuan {£),174 assembled texts (qunshu $$$) 7 techniques (shu bi), 7° 
and styles (feng Jail).177 Evidently, Han authors believed that the Six Arts 
or Six Classics lived on in their own time (much as they had during the 
Warring States) as vital categories of practice and discourse, rather than 
as six written classics.17 

Of course, one could argue that Han authors believed in the contin- 
ued power of music as an extant category of knowledge and practice 
despite the fact that the text around which this category had originally 


of classical learning in Sima Qian’s time because he tells us that his aim in writing the 
Shi ji was to “harmonize the different traditions in the Six Classics and arrange and 
make even the miscellaneous sayings of the hundred experts” (WAKE > PERE 
RGA); see Shi ji, 130.3319-20. See also the parallel passage in Han shu, 62.2724. The 
“Wang Mang zhuan” chapter of the Han shu has Wang Mang “reciting the Six Arts in 
order to give deviant speech patterned form” (NMS) (Han shu, 99C.4194), 
and in the “Xu zhuan” #((#{ chapter of the Han shu, Yang Xiong is associated with study 
of the Six Classics; see Han shu, 100B.4265. 

172. In the “Yiwen zhi” we read about the completeness (bei {##) of the contents of 
the “many texts in the Six Arts” (liuyi qunshu 7\#2#¢2) (Han shu, 30.1721), with no 
indication that they are defective because of a lost music classic. For further instances 
of this phrase, see n. 175 below. In the “Dong Zhongshu zhuan” $474 chapter of 


the Han shu, Dong Zhongshu talks of “eradicating” (jue 4@) “all that is not included in 
the classes of the Six Arts and the techniques of Confucius” (#4*4E7\#EZFLFL FZ fll 
34); Han shu, 56.2523. Later in the same chapter, we are told that the Six Classics were 
in disarray (lixi) at the beginning of Han as a result of the Qin destruction of classical 
learning; see Han shu, 56.2526. 

173. The “Taizu xun” %}fijl| chapter of the Huainanzi, for example, talks of the 
“different classes of the Six Arts all returning to the same path” (W222 EF [Al#4) 
(Huainanzi jishi, 20.1392) in the present. The “Dong Zhongshu zhuan” chapter of the 
Han shu likewise talks of “the classes of the Six Arts and the techniques of Confucius” 
(WEE ZEYL FZ fi) in the present (Han shu, 56.2523). On this point, see also Wang 
Baoxuan, Xi-Han jingxue yuanliu, 35-36. 

174. See Shi ji, 61.2121 and Lun heng jiaoshi, 4.171. 

175. The Han shu repeatedly talks of the many texts (qunshu) in the Six Arts in the 
present (Han shu, 30.1721, 36.1967, 64B.2821), even though the same chapters talk spe- 
cifically of only Five Classics. 

176. In the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of the Han shu, Ban Gu talks about “cultivating the 
techniques of the Six Arts” (X42 tī) in the Han; see Han shu, 30.1746. 

177. The “Gongsun Liu Tian Wang Yang Cai Chen Zheng zhuan” 4542] AX 
PRA chapter of the Han shu talks of “elaborating on the spirit of the Six Arts” (F7X 
247 Jal); Han shu, 66.2903. 

178. The “Kuang Heng Kong Ma zhuan” FE5&L5{% chapter of the Han shu talks of 
both Six Classics and Six Arts in the present in a way that suggests the two terms 
referred to the same set of classic arts (not exclusively textual); see Han shu, 81.3343. 
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been arranged was now missing. However, as we have seen, there is 
not a single unambiguous reference in Han texts to a music classic ever 
having existed at any point in time, and on those occasions when Han 
authors discuss the texts of specific classics in the pre-Qin era, they talk 
only of five classics, not six. As previously stated, the “Yiwen zhi” fails 
to mention any sort of pre-Qin music classic,’ and in the “Daoji” 7% 
chapter of the Xinyu we are specifically informed that “the later sage 
[= Confucius?] thereupon fixed the Five Classics and illuminated the 
Six Arts” (REJIET > IHX). Indeed, as late as the Yuejue shu 
REE, we are told that though Confucius taught (shou #%) the Six Arts 
he only edited (shan H) Five Classics."** Han authors, it seems, were 
perfectly comfortable with the idea that there had only ever been five 
classic texts in the categories of the Six Classics or Six Arts,1** and they 
well understood that this situation had continued into Han times. 

If it was believed in the Han that music had always been a classic 
category of discourse and practice and never a classic text, this would 
help explain the small number of passages in Han texts that scholars 
have seized upon as proof that a pre-Qin music classic once existed, 
or as proof that Han authors believed such a text had once existed. The 
Essentials (Yao #2) from Mawangdui E EH Tomb 3 (terminus ante quem 
168 B.C.E.), for example, may be talking about pre-Qin learning when it 
associates Music along with Odes, Documents, and Rituals with written 


179. The “Yiwen zhi” summary for the Six Arts lists Music, Odes, Rituals, Docu- 
ments, and Spring and Autumn Annals as five items that are complete (bei) amongst 
themselves, embodying “the way of the five constants” (wuchang zhi dao A% Z3) 
with “the Changes as their origin” (3% ZJF); see Han shu, 30.1723. The passage goes 
on to talk about the Five Curricula (wuxue 7%) in textual terms, but it is unclear if 
music is included in the set. The inclusion of the Lun yu, Xiaojing, and “minor learning” 
(xiaoxue /]\&4) as textual categories in the Six Arts section of the “Yiwen zhi” shows that 
the term Six Arts could be used to refer to a number (not always even six) of textual 
categories considered fundamental to classical learning. 

180. Xinyu jiaozhu, 1.18. 

181. Yuan Kang FE, Yuejue shu WREE, ed. Wu Ping 47 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 
1985), 1.3. See also the “Dexu waizhuan ji” (@FrYMsiac chapter of the same text, which 
likewise talks of “Five Classics and Six Arts” (wujing liuyi) in Confucius’ time (Yuejue 
shu, 14.103). This pairing of Five Classics and Six Arts as subjects of classical learning 
in Han times appears also in the “Zhang Heng liezhuan” 5/4) {8 chapter of the Hou 
Han shu (Hou Han shu, 59.1897). 

182. In the Qianfu lun Kim, Wang Fu +4} (b. c. go c.£.) talks of giving patterned 
form (wen) through the use of music and ritual in classical learning; see Qianfu lun jian 
jiaozheng Y5 REM ETIE, ed. Wang Jipei £i" (1985; rpt. Beijing: Zhonghua, 1997), 1.3. 
However, the same text repeatedly talks only of Five Classics with no mention of a 
sixth (Qianfu lun jian jiaozheng, 2.78, 8.383, 10.465). References in Han texts to the Five 
Classics cannot always be explained by a belief that the Classic of Music had been lost, 
since many of these passages clearly speak of only Five Classics in pre-Qin times. 
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texts (pian fã) 8 and the Hanshi waizhuan ¥%aṣȘ yM% ascribes the state- 
ment that “the “bamboo slips [or tablets] of [in?] the Six Classics are all 
overflowing with discussions” (AKK SR > irimo) to Confucius 
himself.*84 Perhaps there were people in the Han, then, who believed 
that at some point prior to the Qin conquest a classic text on music had 
once existed. If these few passages do in fact reflect a belief that a pre- 
Qin music classic had once existed, however, they would nevertheless be 
dwarfed by the number of Han passages that talk of pre-Qin music only 
in terms of acoustics and performance. Thus, if some in the Han believed 
that a music classic had once been extant, this seems at most to have 
been a minority view, and given the fact that nobody ever attempted to 
explain what had happened to the text, it seems more likely that these 
passages reflect a belief that prior to Qin, much like in the Han, music 
had existed as a classic category of learning and discourse that contained 
written works but was not centered on a classic text. 

Several chapters in the Zhuangzi + are also regularly cited by 
scholars as evidence that a pre-Qin music classic once existed, though as 
their contents likely date from the Han or even later, they are probably 
witnesses only to later beliefs about the status of the classics in pre-Qin 
times rather than reliable records from the Warring States."*5 Regardless, 
the passages in question actually do not contain unambiguous refer- 
ences to a pre-Qin music classic. 


ek por py 


183. See Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng fey) SES ae AG SER, ed. 
Hunan sheng bowuguan and Fudan daxue chutu wenxian yu guwenzi yanjiu 
zhongxin (Beijing: Zhonghua, 2014), vol. 3, 119. Xing Wen, “Taigu zhi sheng,” 16, takes 
this passage as confirmation that a Classic of Music once existed. For a discussion of this 
passage, the interpretation of certain graphs, and its possible date of composition, see 
Wang Baoxuan, Jin gu wen jingxue xin lun, 47-52 and Liao Mingchun 24%, “Liujing’ 
cixu tanyuan” “XR” KEF, Lishi yanjiu 2 (2002), 35, 38-39. 

184. Han Ying #222, Hanshi waizhuan jishi #4 MEFE (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1980), 
5.164. The “Rulin zhuan” chapter of the Han shu talks of ancient classicists who were 
“broadly learned in the texts of the Six Arts” (HENX) (Han shu, 88.3589), but 
as the “Yiwen zhi” chapter of that text makes clear, music as an art was predominantly 
associated with performance in pre-Qin times, not written texts, and the “Rulin zhuan” 
passage most plausibly refers to texts (wen) in the categories or curricula of the Six Arts. 
Indeed, in the “Rulin zhuan” passage in question, discussion immediately turns to the 
Six Curricula. 

185. The varied contents of the current Zhuangzi text likely date to different points in 
time during a span of several hundred years, if not more. See Esther Klein, “Were There 
‘Inner Chapters’ in the Warring States? A New Examination of Evidence About the 
Zhuangzi,” T’oung Pao 96/ 4-5 (2010), 299-369. Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wu jing,” 60, and 
Cook, The Bamboo Texts of Guodian, vol. 1, 128 n. 313 (citing work by Guo Qingfan 35 
7%) note that the relevant sections of the “Tianyun” and “Tianxia” K F chapters have 
been suspected of being later interpolations. Honda Shigeyuki, Zhongguo jingxueshi, 5-6 
estimates that these chapters may have been written in Eastern Han, or even later. 
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The “Tianyun” K} (“Waipian” SM), for example, contains a famous 
conversation between Confucius and Laozi in which Confucius states 
that he has applied himself (zhi 74) to the Six Classics (Odes, Documents, 
Rituals, Music, Changes, and Spring and Autumn Annals) for a long 
time and “thoroughly knows their precedents” (JVI EA). Despite 
this, however, Confucius laments that his proposals have gone unno- 
ticed, and Laozi replies by saying “those Six Classics are the relics of 
the ancient kings, but how were those relics made?” (AXK > JEEZ 
EREN > SEPUR). The dating of this passage is uncertain (the 
reference to the Six Classics would seem to suggest that it is rather late),"®7 
but regardless of whether we understand this as a Warring States source 
or a Han-era statement about the pre-Qin classics, the passage simply 
does not say, as many have assumed that it does, that the classics were 
all written texts in the pre-Qin era.!88 Though the term gu # is often 
translated as “contents,” for example,*®? in fact gu, both in general terms 
and in relation to the classics, simply means stories or past events.19° 
Anecdotes related to music are plentiful in the literature from the War- 
ring States and Early Imperial eras, and the passage most likely refers 
to traditions and stories related to music and other classic categories of 
learning that were passed down as vehicles for moral instruction, rather 
than to the “contents” of six classic texts. 

This likely also explains the reference to music in the “Xu wugui” 
(Rie chapter (“Zapian” %3) of the Zhuangzi. There, Ru Shang 2674 
asks Xu Wugui {fff 5, how he was able to persuade (shui gf) their ruler, 
Marquis Wu of Wei AI, since Ru Shang himself had unsuccessfully 
entreated him using Odes, Documents, Rituals and Music on the one 
hand, and Metal Tablets (jinban 424%) and the Six Bow Cases (liu tao 
7\5X) on the other. Though Rituals and Music here could plausibly 
be specific texts, in fact they probably refer to categories of learning in 
which the same sorts of stories and precedents (gu) mentioned in the 


186. Zhuangzi jijie, Zhuangzi jijie neipian buzheng {EF EffK ETENE, ed. 
Liu Wu ẸI (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1987), 4.130. 

187. In fact, use of this term would seem to date this passage to mid-Western Han 
at the earliest. 

188. See, for example, Xing Wen, “Taigu zhi sheng,” 16 

189. See, for example, Mark Edward Lewis, Writing and Authority in Early China 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), 276. Wang Zhengeng, “Sheng 
cheng wen wei zhi yin,” 73, also takes this passage as a reference to the contents of a 
written text. 

190. Remember that the “Qinxue” chapter of the Xunzi at ne Odes and Doc- 
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“Tianyun” chapter were used." Similarly, in the “Tianxia” chapter, 
music appears alongside Odes, Documents, and Rituals as ancient cate- 
gories of knowledge and practice, though nothing about the way music 
is described suggests a belief that a classic music text had ever formed 
the core of musical teaching or thought.1% 


When Is a jing Not a jing? 


Part of the reason why so many have assumed a widespread Han belief 
in the existence of a pre-Qin music classic is the polysemy of the words 
jing and yi. As we have seen, throughout both Western and Eastern Han, 
the term jing could refer to specific written texts that were thought to 
be somehow complete or authoritative, especially the five (or more) 
“classics.”19+ However, jing could also refer to “classic” categories of 
culture and learning, including music, even though the music category 
was never centered on a classic music text, lost or otherwise.1% As for yi, 


192. Tian Jun, “’Yue jing’ de xingzhi yu wangyi xintan,” 24-25 thinks the “Xu 
Wugui” passage is referring to classic written texts. 


raised about these passages above inn. 185, see also Ma Xulun’s ftf argument that 
the line in the “Tianxia” chapter describing each of the Six Classics is an ancient com- 
mentary (gu zhuwen T£) rather than an original part of the text. Ma’s comments are 
cited in Guo Qiyong 957753, “Guodian rujia jian de yiyi yu jiazhi” SE fea se 
HUSH, Hubei daxue xuebao (zhexue shehui kexue ban) 1999.2, 6. 

194. For useful overviews of the meaning and uses of jing in early sources, see 
Michael Nylan, “The Classics Without Canonization: Learning and Authority in Qin 
and Han,” in Early Chinese Religion, Part One: Shang Through Han (1250 BC-220 AD), ed. 
John Lagerwey and Marc Kalinowski (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 721-76; David Schaberg, 
“Classics (jing 4©),” in The Oxford Handbook of Classical Chinese Literature, 1000 BCE-900 
CE, ed. Wiebke Denecke, Li Wai-yee, and Tian Xiaofei (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2017), 170-83; and Wang Baoxuan +. HSZ, Jin gu wen jingxue xin lun STRE 
Prim (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue, 1997), 31-34. Fukui Shigemasa {1J FEȚE has 
argued that the term Five Classics (wujing) was a late Western Han invention; see Fukui 
Shigemasa, Kandai Juky6 no shiteki kenkya: Jukyo no kangakuka o meguru teisetsu no 
saikento EREA RAE > GLO E SAEZ D CS EROR (Tokyo: Kytiko 
Shoin, 2005), 149-52. 

195. As noted above, Wang Baoxuan has offered a slightly different interpretation 
of the term, arguing that Six Classics is an abbreviated reference to the “classics in the 
Six Arts” (liuyi zhi jing). See Wang Baoxuan, Xi-Han jingxue yuanliu, 34-36. Wang’s 
hypothesis cannot, however, account for those passages in which music is listed as one 
of Six Classics in Han sources. To my mind, it is not a coincidence that, as Fukui Shige- 
masa has shown, the term Five Classics seems to have increased in popularity in late 
Western Han, a time when classical learning was becoming increasingly textualized. 
Contra Wang Baoxuan, I take the new prevalence of the term Five Classics from that 
time onwards as a reflection of the need to distinguish between five actual classic texts 
on the one hand, and six classic categories of (not always textual) learning on the other. 
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it could be used to refer to one or more of the older arts associated with 
gentlemanly learning and conduct,‘ or to one of the same categories 
of learning that could also be called jing: Odes, Documents, Changes, 
Spring and Autumn Annals, Music, and Rituals. Crucially, however, yi 
were always categories of knowledge and practice (including but not 
always reducible to textual knowledge), and never referred to the texts 
of the classics themselves.*97 Not only does this account for how peo- 
ple could still talk of the Six Arts in operation in Han times," it also 
explains why the term “Five Arts” was never used to refer to the texts of 
the Five Classics.199 


196. The “Zhixue” j4% and “Yiji” #447 chapters of the Zhonglun “ij list music as 
part of the older set of Six Arts; see Xu Gan (RH, Zhonglun jiegu H imin (Beijing: 
Zhonghua, 2014), 1.127. 

197. See Wang Baoxuan, Jin gu wen jingxue xin lun, 52-57 for a discussion of arts (yi) 
as categories or branches (ke) of learning. It was apparently believed that the Six Arts 
were also “classics” (jing) in the sense of being constant and authoritative. The “Daoji” 
chapter of Xinyu, for example, states that “the sage prevents chaos by means of the 
constant or classic arts (alternatively, the classics and arts), and the artisan straightens 
curves by means of the level and the marking cord” ($A jSLLAAG#8 > CIE HA DAE) 
(Xinyu jiaozhu, 1.29). The “Huai lü” {328 chapter of the same text also talks of “exhaust- 
ing the depths of the classic arts (or the classics and arts)” (RZ 8 (Xinyu jiaozhu, 
2.137). See also the “Rulin liezhuan” chapter of the Shi ji, which talks of the many 
classicists starting to cultivate (xiu) the “classic arts” (jingyi) at the beginning of Han 
(Shi ji, 121.3117). This passage also clearly talks of rituals and other cultural practices 
rather than written texts. In Eastern Han, the binome jingyi seems to refer more clearly 
to two different types of written texts, the texts of the classics (jing) themselves and 
related works in the classic categories (yi); see, for example, Lun heng jiaoshi, 8.393, 
12.552, 13.594, 29.1177, 30.1195. A similar situation obtains in Han shu, 25B.1255 and 
99C.4149. See also Dongguan Hanji jiaozhu REVE CIO, ed. Liu Zhen #)% et al. 
(Beijing: Zhonghua, 2008), 1.9, 2.88, 12.418. In addition, near the end of the preface to 
the Shuo wen jiezi, Xu Shen {Hi (fl. 100 C.E.) mentions that “written characters are the 
basis of the classics and arts, the origins of kingly government” LFE » EEL A > 
EE 4A; see Shuo wen jiezi biaodian zhengli ben, 396. See also Cai Yong 4&1, Cai zhon- 
glang ji PERS. (Sibu congkan ed.; Taipei: Taiwan Zhonghua, 1965), 1.12a (“Taiwei 
Qiao gong bei song” ARH 1944), 7.22a (“Da zhao wen zai” #58] $%), and 8.2a 
(“Hexi Deng hou shi yi” 7S PJERA). 

198. See, for example, Han shu, 36.1967. Though the term Five Classics became more 
common than Six Classics or Six Arts in Eastern Han, the latter two terms were still 
commonly used. See Lewis, Writing and Authority in Early China, 301. 

199. This point is also made in Wang Baoxuan, Jin gu wen jingxue xin lun, 52-53 and 
Deng Ansheng, “Lun ‘Liuyi’ yu ‘Liujing,’” 8. For handy tables and analysis of the 
appearance of the terms Five Classics, Six Classics, and Six Arts in early texts, see Fukui 
Shigemasa, Kandai Juky6 no shiteki kenkyù, 131-88. Wang has argued that the shift from 
talking about Six Arts and Classics in late Warring States and Qin to talking about Five 
Classics in Western Han reflects the shifting beliefs about the numbers associated with 
different cosmological powers (de {%); see Wang Baoxuan, Xi-Han jingxue yuanliu, 
36-42. The problem with this hypothesis is that the terms Six Classics and Six Arts 


footnote continued on next page 
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Indeed, the Six Classics are described as existing recently or currently 
(that is, in Western and Eastern Han, or even later) throughout late East- 
ern Han and Six Dynasties texts like Cai zhonglang ji 28 HERS, Hou 
Han shu, Sanguo zhi =e757° Qian Han ji FiVs2sc,?°3 Hou Han ji (27 
40,74 and Dongguan Han ji RER Ezt, though music was evidently not 
always included as one of the Six Classics.” A music classic surely did 
not number among the six classic texts said to have been discussed at 
the Stone Pavilion (shiqu 4422) debates in the Hou Han shu, for example?” 
nor those carved into stone and erected outside the Imperial University 
(taixue KÆ) in Luoyang 73% in 175 c.£.,2° making the claim in Hou Han 
shu that “with the Qin burning of the Six Classics, the sagely texts were 
turned to dust” (HAKK > ERJ) ambiguous as to whether or not 


Fan Ye believed that a music classic had been lost.? Thus, references to 


wi 


(including the variant form 7\#h) continue to appear in late-Western and Eastern Han 
sources. I thus prefer to interpret the newly prevalent talk of Five Classics (in addition 
to the continued discourse on the Six Classics and the Six Arts) from late Western Han 
onwards as a reflection of the increasing prominence of written texts, and the resultant 
need to distinguish between a set of Five Classics (the texts of the classics themselves) 
and somewhat broader categories of classical learning designated by the terms Six 
Classics and Six Arts. 

200. Cai zhonglang ji, 2.96 (“Runan Zhou Jusheng bei” Fa EH), 4.1a (“Taifu 
Anle xiang Wengong hou Hu gong bei” KE ZEAR EER HB), waiji YPC, 11b (“Shi 
hui” 22%); and waiji SME 3.3b (“Bi fu” ŒR). 

201. See for example, Hou Han shu, 79B.2582, where He Xiu {iJ {< (129-192 C.E.) is 
said to have “intensively studied the Six Classics” (#H#7\2§). For further ambiguous 
references to Six Classics in different contexts, see Hou Han shu, 18A.968, 40B.1361, 
44.1508, 52.1706, 59.1903, 60B.1980, 62.2053, 76.2466, and 3641 (zhi 29). 

202. See Chen Shou R, Sanguo zhi = di, 2nd ed. (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1982), 42, 
1027, where Qiao Zhou ##%/=] (199-270 C.E.) is similarly said to have “studied the Six 
Classics intensively” (ifi#7\2&). See also Sanguo zhi, 53.1256. 

203. Xun Yue Æi, Hanji 24g, in Liang-Han ji PayBAC, ed. Zhang Lie sR?! (Beijing: 
Zhonghua, 2002), 4.249, 29.514, 30.535- 

204. Yuan Hong #7, Hou Hanji (#724, in Liang-Han ji, 10.191, 15.298. 

205. Dongguan Hanji jiaozhu, 14.553, 15.645, 16.708. 

206. Nylan, “The Classics Without Canonization,” 732, 732 n. 9 notes that different 
sets of four, five, six, and seven classics are listed in late Eastern Han sources, and that 
there is no consensus on which texts these “extra” two classics might be. Possible can- 
didates include the Lun yu and the Classic of Music, the Lun yu and the Xiaojing, or the 
Zhou li and the Li ji. See also Yang Bojun, Jingshu qiantan, 5. 

207. Hou Han shu, 48.1606. 

208. Hou Han shu, 60B.1990 and 79A.2558. Bizarrely, at least one scholar has 
attempted to prove that the Classic of Music actually was one of the texts carved into 
stone at the end of Eastern Han; see Wang Jinsheng = iE, “Yue jing’—yishi de rujia 
jingji —Henan bowuyuan cang Xiping shijing canshi neirong guankui” (#24) —{k 
RA RET Pr EN AE A, Zhongyuan wenwu 2014.1, 83-86. 

209. Hou Han shu, 35.1212. As noted above, the “Tianwen” chapter of the Hou Han 
shu seems to talk of “texts in the categories of the Six Classics” (Jiujing dianji), suggesting 
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Six Classics in works from this period may either be to six categories of 
classical learning (including music) or to six classic texts (not including 
music). 

Of course, this makes it difficult to establish precisely when the belief 
that a music classic had been lost took hold. However, as we have seen, 
the first unambiguous references to the existence of a classic music text 
in antiquity emerged only in the latter part of the Six Dynasties era, 
and the fact that these statements are accompanied in the textual record 
by the first attempts to explain what had happened to the text suggests 
that the two issues were conceptually linked. In other words, as soon as 
it was believed that a music classic had once existed, an explanation had 
to be provided as to why the text was no longer extant. Before the fifth 
century C.E., however, it does not appear to have occurred to anyone 
that the “absence” of a music classic was a problem that needed to be 
explained, and the lack of accounts attempting to explain the text’s dis- 
appearance most likely indicate that the text was not considered missing 
at all.71° 

If people in the Han believed that a Classic of Music had existed at 
some point in the past, of course this would not necessarily lend support 
to the idea that the text had indeed existed, since it is entirely possible 
that any Han writers who believed in the prior existence of a music clas- 
sic were simply mistaken. However, if, as seems to be the case, people 
in the Han did not believe that a Classic of Music had ever existed, this 
creates a serious obstacle for those who would argue that such a text had 
been extant at some point in time, for how likely is it that a supposedly 
“classic” text would have existed, become lost, gone unacknowledged 
for over four hundred years, and then reappeared as a subject of discus- 
sion only when ancient knowledge and practice had crystallized around 
an authoritative set of written texts? 


Conclusion 


Let us now summarize our findings: 1) There are no unambiguous ref- 
erences to a written music classic in any early (i.e., Warring States, Qin, 
or Han) source. 2) Nobody in Warring States, Qin, or Han cited a classic 


Fan Ye believed the Qin had burned written texts in six classic categories rather than 
six specific texts; see Hou Han shu, 3214 (zhi 10). Note also that in the many passages in 
the Hou Han shu dedicated to discussions about how to fix (ding 7£) ritual and music, a 
pre-Qin music classic is never once mentioned. 

210. It is tempting to speculate that the massive loss of texts occasioned by the fall 
of the Eastern Han and Western Jin 74 (266-316 C.E.) courts may also have contrib- 
uted to this misunderstanding. 
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music text. 3) Music was not strongly associated in either pre-Qin or 
Han times with written texts. In Warring States, Qin, and Han sources, 
the music of both the pre-Qin and Han eras is consistently described 
in terms of acoustics and performance, or as a broad category (some- 
times including written texts) of instruction and learning. 4) Nobody 
in Warring States, Qin, or Han described the circumstances by which a 
classic music text might have been created or compiled. 5) Nobody in 
Warring States, Qin, or Han expressed regret at, or attempted to explain 
the loss of, any sort of classic music text, and Han sources do not reflect 
a belief that the loss of music texts fundamentally altered the nature, 
function, or availability of music as a classic (jing) category of learning 
and practice. 6) Nobody in Warring States, Qin, or Han claimed to have 
recreated or rediscovered any such text. 7) The first definitive statements 
that a music classic once existed but was later lost, as well as the first 
attempts to explain what might have happened to the text, post-date the 
fall of the Han by more than two centuries. 

Given these conclusions, neither the claim that a Classic of Music 
existed in the Warring States era, nor the assumption that Han scholars 
believed that such a text had once been extant, appears tenable. The con- 
fusion in the late Six Dynasties era about the prior existence of a music 
classic probably stemmed ultimately from scholars’ misunderstanding 
of the earlier literature, since over the course of the (especially late West- 
ern and Eastern) Han, classical learning had become increasingly tex- 
tualized,7** and older references to classic categories of discourse and 
education were now misread as references to six classic texts. The tex- 
tualization of classical learning that began during Han and developed 
apace thereafter was to have profound consequences for the conceptu- 
alization of antique cultural practices like music and ritual, for it would 
soon become unthinkable that the ancients had not looked to authorita- 
tive texts for guidance, much less that Han experts had also managed to 
do without canonical texts in some of these areas.?? 

A similar situation can be observed with the case of the ancient script 
(guwen ŒX) Shang shu that was submitted to the throne at the end of 
the fourth century c.£. The authority of that text was accepted precisely 
because scholars at the time labored under the misconception that such 
a text had once existed but had later become lost, a misconception that 


211. For an analysis of this trajectory, see Martin Kern, “Ritual, Text, and the Forma- 
tion of the Canon: Historical Transitions of Wen in Early China,” T’oung Pao 87.1-3 
(2001), 43-91. 

212. One of the anonymous reviewers notes that this development was related to 
the increasing denigration within classical scholarship of performance genres relative 
to textual traditions over the course of imperial Chinese history. 
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likewise derived from a fundamental misreading of the earlier sources.?%3 
Given the extent to which Han and post-Han developments in textual 
culture have continued to influence the way pre-Qin classics (includ- 
ing their reception in the Han) are studied in modern scholarship, it is 
crucial that we endeavor as much as possible to cast off the prejudices 
and assumptions introduced by later (that is, post-Han) classicism when 
attempting to recreate the cultural landscape of Warring States and even 
Early Imperial China.?4 
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213. Michael Nylan, “The ku wen Documents in Han Times,” T’oung Pao 81.1-3 


(1995), 25-50. 
214. This point is also reinforced in Nie Linxiao, “Yue ben wu jing,” 61-62. 
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